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THE BASIS FOR A PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


| CONFEss to a feeling of bewilderment when | attempt to 
state to myself the duties and privileges of a parents’ association. 
[ know that | am not alone in this feeling, although there have 
been parents’ associations before this, and though two such 
organizations have been taken up into this one. For, however 
admirable these organizations have been, they have not yet suc- 
ceeded in making plain to the plain parent the exact function of 
these bodies. This is not said by way of criticism of anybody. 
[am in much too humble a mind to be critical. I am merely try- 
ing to voice the ignorance which most of us would have to express 
if asked for a definite statement of the ground of our being here 
in the capacity of a parents’ association. 

This bewilderment, like Gaul, may be divided into three parts : 
first, that inspired by the old school; then, that due to this school; 
and, finally, that with which the child oppresses us, whet we 
conscientiously try to face our responsibilities to him. 

The school used to be a thing apart. It stood in an isolation 
that was guarded by traditions as old, many of them, as our 
modern world. Its business was to grind information into the 
child, and perfect him in the simple methods of dealing with 
words and figures. It had its own methods for doing this, that 
were directed by a class apart, which wanted no assistance from 
the home, provided the pedagogue was clothed with sufficient 

\n address delivered by the president of the School of Education Parents’ 
Association, Chicago, December 17, 1903. 
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authority by the community. The school, however, stood for 
something else beside the three R’s. It was an institution withii 
which the child was to learn obedience to the sovereign state that 
had placed him within the school and subjected him to the ferule 
of the teacher. It was the gateway to the power that came with 
knowledge, and the child's introduction to a social institution that 
stood outside of and transcended his home. 

The parent’s attitude to this institution was and remains 
today a very contradictory one. He cherishes it as the proudest 
heritage from his fathers, the characteristic thing 1n American 
society, that which educational commissions come over from the 


other side of the water to examine, and which seems such a very 





curious thing to them when they get the school under their eves. 
\s a general thing, the parent supports it generously out of his 
pocket, and supports it against the world, and even against his 
own children 

But, on the other hand, he is a merciless critic. He abuses the 
school and its board and its teachers. Of course, a great deal of 
this curious combination of attitudes can be explained by the 
peculiarity of man’s nature, that is constitutionally “agin” the 
government and all its works—the very government which he } 
has helped to constitute. and for which he is willing to give his 
life. Psychologically, one is not apt to exaggerate the relief to 
the mind which is obtained by criticism, and a free people will 
be the last to surrender the right thereto. It stands to reason, 
furthermore, that an institution which, like the school, stands 
apart, with the sign displayed upon it “ Hands Off,” necessarily 
makes itself a mark tor such criticism. 

However, this critical attitude is something different from 
that which men hold toward their government. Criticism has 
become the method of government. Representative government 
by means of parties is nothing but a government by discussion, 
or by, what is the same thing, mutual criticism, in which Robert's 
rules take the place of the noble marquis’s. But there is no 
organic place provided for the parent’s criticism of the school. 
It is not subject to any rules, and is therefore wild and uncon- 


trolled. The school is not governed by mutually destructive criti- 
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cisims; it is merely harassed by it. It is governed by itself, in 
accordance with the tasks which it has undertaken. It is true that 
enormous advance has resulted from even this uncontrolled criti- 
cism, but the progress has taken place inside ot the school, when 
it had to recognize a pressure that had become unavoidable. The 
public that made the criticism and was responsible for the change 
did not help to work out the change nor feel the responsibility of 
the criticism. With reference to the school, the parent has had 
the misfortune which belongs to a perpetual opposition — the 
misfortune of making continual attacks and never facing the 
responsibility of the reconstruction which the attacks imply. It 
is inevitable that the attitude of the parent under these circum- 
stances should fall under these two contradictory heads: either 
that of support contra mundum, or that of uncontrolled, and 
frequently of unedifying, criticism. Experience has shown that 
changes take place when an unusually big row has taken place: 
and the moral is, if you want a change to take place, make your 
row big enough. It is not the particulars of your attack that 
count —they belong to the pedagogic experts; you won't be 
admitted to that discussion anyway, and your judgment would be 
thrown out of court if you were. Confine your efforts to making 
the present situation unendurable, and leave to the doctors and 
dominies the expert task of getting out of the difficulties that you 
have succeeded in creating. When there are two sides to the 
question, as there normally are, there result two rows on opposite 
sides. l*or example, we abuse the school for its arid methods and 
abstract subject-matter. “In the midst of a modern world it 
remains in a cloistered medizevalism. Our children’s minds are 
dried up. They come nowhere in the course into contact with 
reality. The school has become a great machine for grinding in 
the cheapest and most trivial parts of our culture, while the 
essential things are wholly omitted, not to mention the unnatural 
inethod of controlling the child’s mind and conduct.”” When, in 
response to this popular demand, manual training, and cooking, 
and sewing, and clay-modeling are introduced, an opposing 
uproar is raised over the money spent on the “ fads and frills”’ of 
education, and the three R’s become at once the solid foundation 
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upon which alone successful endeavor can be built, and the school 
the place where this must be laid. 

From the standpoint of this public school, the duties of the 
parent are to provide children for the school and the means of 
conducting it. His privilege is that of the uncontrolled criticism 
of the daily press and the political campaign. It seems to me 
that the exercise of these duties and privileges is a somewhat 
bewildering program for a parents’ association. It may be sug- 
gested that the parent may come in from this outside position 
with reference to the school, and that by means of a parents’ 
association; that he may familiarize himself with the problems of 
the school, and speak as one having authority and not as the 
daily-press scribes. There are two things that occur to me to say 
to this. Most of us are not able or willing to make of ourselves 


pedagogical experts, who could speak with authority on the 
questions of curricula and school methods per se. We are funda- 
mentally interested in our children’s education and experiences 
in school, but that interest does not make pedagogical experts of 
us; nor is it possible nor desirable that it should. If the mere 
fact of intelligent and consecrated interest in our children’s wel- 
fare in the school does not put us into any other relation to the 
school than that of a tax-paying electorate, if it can do no more 
than add acid to the ink when we write to the papers under the 
caption of “outraged parents,” then there is no especial raison 
d’étre for a parents’ association. The second thing, I wish to say 
to this suggestion, is that it is only in part that the pedagogical 
expert decides such questions as manual training versus the fad 
and frill, the parents accomplish results in no small part by 
stirring up the political waters in which others beside themselves 
may fish. If a body of parents knew what they wanted in the 
average public school, they would stand a better chance of getting 


it by making a political organization of their association than by 
becoming pedagogical experts; and that would be as illegitimate 
as the other would be unpractical. To sum this up: If the 
intellectual life of the school is without connection with the home, 
the school’s organization, its theory and practice, will be inde- 


pendent of the home, and the school’s financial and_ political 
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dependence upon the home does not make the proper basis for a 
parents’ ass ciation. 

The implication of what has been said is that the proper 
basis for a parents’ association is the natural interest which people 
have in the life and development of their children. While this 
cannot be used to make pedagogical experts out of people, it is 
actually the basis for a great deal more than half of the average 
child's education. There is no need of repeating the common- 
places about the influence of the home upon the child. It is true 
that most of these commonplaces have to do with the heart rather 
than with the head. I have heard an educator maintain at some 
length that the character was to be formed in the home and that 
the intellect was to be trained in the school. Still it is getting to 
be increasingly difficult to distinguish between character and 
intellect, especially in their training, and the training of the 
mind in its narrower sense is felt to be generally dependent in no 
calculable degree upon the more intimate environment of the 
family. This training is not going to be directed by any con- 
scious pedagogical theories, but it is going on, and is aiding or 
thwarting that which is taking place in the school all the time. 
\Vhat is wanted is a school in which, in some fashion, the social 
life of the home may be a part of the life of the school. The vital 
connection between the school and the home must be social. I do 
not mean that this relation should not be the ground for most 
serious thought; but that the home ought to be related to the 
school, in some real sense a part of it, simply because the children 
are members of each organization, not because the parents are 
politically responsible for the existence of the school, nor because 
they have educational theories. 

There is another current conception of the connection between 
school and home which seems to be as unreal as the others are 
unpractical. ‘The school may undertake to be the whole thing. 
It may be assumed that a judicious combination of sweet smiles 
and potted plants, and the homely arts of cooking, carpentering, 
serving luncheons, gardening, and sewing, can be used to provide, 
not only the means and lubricants for school work, but also an 
ideal home atmosphere. The home, then, should go to school 
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along with the children, and get inspiration, and incidentally learn 
to carry on the work of the school in the house. In this case the 
home is, of course, the mother. here is no doubt that home and 
school have learned and will learn a great deal from each other, 
but this mutual helpfulness has not served in any way to deprive 
either of them of its individuality. Neither the school nor the 
home can sit at the feet of the other, and mere adventures of 
groups of parents into the school for purposes of observation and 
edification do not offer any essential reason for the existence of a 
parents dssociation. 

The school to which we send our children has undertaken to 
leave the attitude of the institution apart, and to take the same 
view of the children which belongs to a normal home. While it 
must be more conscious of the methods that it uses in instruction 
than the home can well be, it hopes to recognize the intellect 
and interests of the children as they actually are. It has there- 
fore abandoned the privilege of being a law unto itself, and, 
though its methods call for the pedagogical expert, its results are 
open to the criticism of the plain man. But it remains true, here 
as elsewhere, that criticism without responsibility is uncontrolled 
and unprofitable. And I am myself bewildered when I attempt 
to state what this responsibility is and how it 1s to be exercised. 

| do not see how the school can accomplish what it under- 
takes, unless it has relations with the family, which is the habitat 
of the child: and vet, as the child advances from the kinder- 
garten to the higher grades, the demands of the curriculum con- 
stantly increase, and the tendency to restrict the view of the 
school to the child’s scholastic achievements grows. It becomes 
increasingly difficult to take into account the social environment 
of which the child is a part. As far as I can see, the school can- 
not go to the family. The home must go to the school. But we 
cannot go as scholars, nor yet as mere observers, if the relation 
between us and the school is to be a vital one. I do not know 
that the situation is made any easier by the fact that the problem 
is so far from solution from the standpoint of either the school 
or the home. 

This brings up the third ground for bewilderment — the 
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whole question of our duties to our children. I have, of course, 
no intention of adventuring upon this troubled sea. I merely 
wish to point out that the presence of our children in this school, 
and our presence as members of this parents’ association, carry 
with them the privilege, and therefore the duty, of identifying 
ourselves with more of the life of our children. I take it that 
parents who send their children to a boarding school in some 
sense shift from their shoulders the responsibility for the imme- 
diate social environment of their children, and gain the advantage, 
which is sometimes a questionable one, of making the school and 
the home of the child one, and thus breaking down this middle 
wall of separation of which we have spoken. Now, if this school 
succeed, 1t must accomplish in a more normal fashion what the 
boarding school attempts. But we are unable to put the responsi- 
bility for the success solely upon the school. If we wish to keep 
our children at home, and wish further to have them go to school, 
and finally to have the whole life of the child all of a piece, as it is 
ina fashion in the boarding school, we have at least to relate our- 
selves as much to the work of the school as the home life of the 
boarding school does to its scholastic life. If this can be accomp- 
lished, | suppose that no one will deny that the result must be as 
much more admirable than that which is attained in the boarding 
school as the home is a more admirable place for the child than 
the boarding house. 

Out of the vagueness of the situation so much seems to me 
sufficiently definite: that in the ultimate solution of the educational 
problem the home will have as essential a part as the school; that 
in werking out the problem the school and the home stand upon 
the same level, each representing one phase in the child’s whole 
life; that the common ground that they have between them is the 
social consciousness of the child, which this school undertakes to 
make the basis of its training, and which is the very content of the 
home life: that the relation between the parents and this school 
is not one that has to be manufactured, but one that needs only to 
be recognized and allowed to develop. It is, however, more diffi- 
cult to recognize something that has in the past escaped us than 
to manufacture something out of whole cloth: for the recognition 








involves a change of attitude. It would be much simpler and 
easier to construct an artificial program of an interchange of 
civilities and mutual criticisms between the home and the school 


than it will be to make ourselves realize the common, everyday 


relations between the home and the school, which are taken for 
granted, and therefore ignored. There is, on the other side, a1 


advantage in this fact that the relation already exists and does not 
have to be constructed. It makes very little difference with what 
we begin, and there is no necessary prescribed order for our 
continuance. 

lf, however, we are to realize and emphasize the common 
eround between the home and the school —-the social conscious 
ness of our children —we must be able to follow them into the 
school, and comprehend there what we feel we need of the 
methods and principles of the school; and we must have some 
organ by which we can react back upon the social life of the 
school. For these purposes the constitution provides for tw: 
committees —an educational committee and a home committee. 
It is the function of the first of these committees to enable the 
parent to follow his children into the school, without interfering 
with the school work, and to become acquainted with what 1s 


tial for his comprehension. It will be the function of the 





other committee to bring out and emphasize what is common and 
needs further development in the mutual life of the home and the 
school. There is a social committee, to take charge of the gather- 


ings together of parents and 


teachers and children. There is a 
finance committee, that will enable us to put our hands to the 
wheel, if any specific occasion arises that commends itself to us. 
These are, however, all but organs which imply activities, but 
cannot create them. They are means which we may use, but they 
are not congressional committees whose reports we may receive 
and merely accept or reject. They are not there to report on con- 
ditions and make recommendations for our action. They are the 
simplest devices that could be presented to enable the home and 
the school to get together, and in the end to live the life that is 
common between them. 

It has heen indicated above that if this relationship actually 
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exist between the home and the school, it makes no difference at 
what point or points we undertake to become conscious of it. | 
shall be excused, then, if I present without order some of the 
situations in which the home and the school are dealing with the 
same problems, and where, therefore, they should be conscious of 
their mutual activities in a common life. 

The physical being of the child permits of no discriminations 
between life in one place and another. His health belongs to all 
his comings-in and goings-out. It is natural, then, that about 
children’s diseases the home and the school should come closer 
together, or at least earlier together, then elsewhere. Mutual 
precautions against the spread of contagion, mutual conscientious- 
ness in protecting the lives of others, can arise only when the 
connection between the house and the schoolhouse is made by 
interrelation that is even closer than postal-card reports. Day by 
day we learn more of the possible control which we might exer- 
cise, not only over the course of disease, but over its appearance 
at all. It is absolutely certain that the existence of a very large 
part, if not all, of contagious disease is due simply to the isolation 
in which certain parts of the community are able to encase them- 
selves —isolated milk and tailoring industries, isolated trans- 
portation undertakings, isolated homes and isolated schools. The 
separation of the people and the mutuality of interests is the 
reverse side of the shield in every case of epidemics. From the 
standpoint of health the quickening of a common consciousness 
is the most important practical step that can possibly take place. 

There is another phase of the matter of health which seems 
to me peculiarly fitted for consideration from the standpoint of 
the common life of the school and the home. I refer to the 
instruction which our children get, or do not get, upon the subject 
of reproduction, and the various experiences, ranging all the way 
from the healthful to the pathological, that are generally referred 
to as belonging to the age of puberty. In the large amount of 
discussion, necessary and unnecessary, upon this stage in child- 
den’s development very little has been said upon the unnatural 
separation in the child’s life between the home and that dominated 
by the school. . I would venture to affirm that a cordial and 
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intelligent common attitude and reaction to these questions by 
the home and the school would eliminate 99 per cent. of the 
whole problem. 

In the whole question of the relation of the child to those 
about him, and the morality that depends upon it, it is a con- 
tradiction in terms to assume that normal training can take place 
from any other standpoint than that of the common social life 
that belongs to both family and schoolroom. I can but refer to 
the large number of activities, which used to belong to the home, 
that played so large a part in real education of the child, and 
which now must be replaced in some way 1n the school. The 
picture of them is vividly drawn in Mr. Dewey's School and 
Society. I merely wish to point out that the readjustment cannot 
he made entirely in the school. It implies an interaction of tie 
child’s school and his society. 

in closing, [ wish to point out that this great and admirable 
building in which our children’s school is housed presents oppc 
tunities for organizing the social life of not only the younger, 
but the older children, that [ think we have hardly realized. Its 
gymnasium, its lunch-room, its art-rooms, make it conceivable 
that the building may become a center for the co-ordinating of 
the social life of the older children that presents so many difh 
culties. If we can gather the outside life of our children in a 
large degree about the school, and enter into intimate relations 
with it, the ground would be cleared for dealing with questions 
that are almost hopelessly bafiling at present. 

| have merely attempted to suggest a few points at which the 
recognition of the common ground between the home and the 
school must be of incalculable benefit to them both, and therefore 
to the child. I hope that, as concrete suggestions, they may give 
further content to my thesis that the basis for a parents’ associa- 
tion must be found in the common social life of the school and 
the home. 

GeorcGeE H. MeEap. 

Tue UNIversiry oF CHICAGO, 


Department of Philosophy. 


A PLEA FOR THE INCONSPICUOUS CHILD. 


Ix regard to the ideals of thoughtful parents for their chil- 
dren there is little variance of opinion. Our children must be well 
and strong; they must think clearly, act straightforwardly, and 
have a chivalrous care for the weak. We are also in substantial 
agreement as to the normal child's part in attaining these results, 
and as to what should be our part in our children’s lives. The 
joyous activity, varied by moments of quiet thoughtfulness, the 
answering of the call of the big heroic world, and the clinging 
to the protective and cherishing home, all have a part of the day 
allotted to them, and we are here to see that they balance without 
strain or stagnation. 

With this idea in view, we want to plead for the incon- 
spicuous, or, shall we say, the undecorated child, begging all who 
have influence to lift an unnecessary burden from our children 
who are necessarily strained and overburdened by our complex 
civilization. 

There are three evils arising from conspicuousness in chil- 
dren. ‘The first is the injury done to the future worker through 
cultivation of the childish vanity which seems so innocent. 
We do not say to our children that we want them to be 
lauded for their immaculate and stylish garments or exquisite 
manners, but we work more for these things than for almost any 
of the real virtues. And the broken-down mother is usually the 
mother of the elaborate child. .As a reward she has the exclama- 
tions of total strangers: “* The beautiful child!”’ ‘ What delight- 
‘Ain't he cute!” 
| have said * the future worker,” for in our day all must work, 


. 


ful manners!” or more often, 


or at least have a pretense of working —a pretense which is scru- 
tinized by a sharp-sighted public more carefully, and perhaps more 
bitterly, every day. What is the effect on a child’s quiet industry 
of a parent’s passion for having him seen and admired? If we 
watch the child whose vanity is thus overfed, we shall soon know 
that his soul is crying out in every action against his being seen 
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to be admired. Moreover, what does he think, if the result is 


> 


anything more than discomfort: Boy and girl think alike: *‘ Let 
us dress more and have more people look at us.” 

fortunately for the boy, the father steps in and says “ No!” 
because he knows that happiness and usefulness do not come to 
the boy and man that way. This has not always been so. Man's 
instincts for selfi-decoration are as great as woman’s, as the 
portraits of our male ancestors, the costumes of barbarians, and 
the uniforms of modern times amply testify; but from his experi 
ence he has found self-decoration incompatible with the free 
dom of muscular activity and the unconsciousness necessary for 
the best development of the boy. So the boy has not nearly the 
restraint of clothes, physically and spiritually, that the girl has, 


though the happily departed Lord Fauntleroy did darken his 
existence for a while. 

How different it is with the girl! Her desire to be looked at 
is fostered to a greater or less extent by every father and mother, 
until the poor little soul begs for her shackles, as the little Chinese 
girl pleads to have the frightful bandage applied to her feet, 
because “ other little girls have them, mother!”’ 

Besides the nervous control on the child’s part necessitated 
by the actual process of being dressed, she must not play so 
hard or she will muss or destroy an expensively made, or 
exquisitely laundered, dress. We are so constituted that with all 
the money we may have we cannot help feeling badly at seeing an 
expensive thing ruined. Our remarks to her, then, are calculated 
to render her self-conscious and restrained. And so, as a little 
child, healthy physical activity is denied her, and the unconscious 
unfolding of her mind as well, on account of the wrong con- 
struction and elaborateness of her clothes. Listen to the conver- 
sation between little girls. It is very different from that between 
boys—all gossip and small interests, as they walk up and down 
sedately in the school yard, holding on to broad flapping hats with 
one hand, and over-caressing the moment’s best friend with the 
other. What else are their dear little heads occupied with when 


their muscles are so still? Alas, that is the root of the evil. They 


are planning for more admiration very often, and as they grow 


Ss 
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up toward the high-school period they are frequently possessed 
with a very demon of desire for applause. 

This wish to be seen and admired has resulted in girls’ not 
only not working seriously themselves, but even in their being 
considered a pest by educators who have at heart the cultivation 
of the minds of young people, because of their incessant appeal 
to the boys when near them, and their constant effort to divert the 
boys’ attention from their work to themselves. This, of course, 
weakens the intellectual effort of the boys, and sends the blood 
and force to the parts of their anatomy which should be sleeping. 
The plainer girls who catch the fever and have not the looks to 
attract, cultivate the most conspicuous mental trait, which is 
memorizing, the shallowest intellectual achievement. Quiet work 
of any kind, pursued alone for real love of it, is almost unknown 
among girls. 

What is the solution of this problem? Sometimes the girls 
are caught and segregated. Eastern educators are almost unani- 
mous in condemning co-education, and even a teacher in the 
Manual Training School of Chicago says: ‘ Give me my boys 
free, during their working hours, from girls’ influence. Their 
sweaters and dirty hands go with real enthusiasm, unknown 
among the boys of other high schools with their high collars and 
flashy ties and minds full of the effects they would produce on 
the girls. Oh, that kind is dispiriting!’’ And yet we western 
mothers are convinced that the most necessary thing in a girl’s 
education is to know boys and more boys; and in a boy’s, to 
know girls and more girls. For one day this wide knowledge 
will make a wise choice possible and a tolerant and sympathetic 
helpmate. 

The next point I wish to make is the unnecessary and paintul 
antagonism between boys and girls resulting from making sex 
conspicuous in childhood. 

Wherever in the world the difference between men and 
women has been exaggerated by dress and custom, there has 
been a difference in morality that is fraught with pain for the 
women. This burden of grief for wives and mothers steadily 


decreases as we go westward from the Orient, until here in 
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America, where we have unconsciously obliterated many differ- 
ences, we have the highest average morality, and the highest 
average happiness for women. This partial obliteration of differ- 
ences in sex-customs has been unconscious, and I would make it 
conscious; ves, I would even make it a religious movement, 
because our little girls’ welfare is involved, and the purity of our 

\Vhat is the temperamental difference between boys and girls 
that we should press our conventions down so hard, even on the 
baby in long dresses? Dr. Dewey says no one really knows, as 
the differences are so overlaid with conventions that we cannot 
tell what is fundamental and what is not. Would it not be a 
beautiful experiment to let them develop in unconscious freedom 
and find out? But that is a digression. 

Little children who naturaily know no more differences in 
their play than do kittens and puppies are made to learn and 
obey sex-conventions from the moment they go out into the 
world, and any slip in these conventions is greeted with scorn 
and laughter that bring a flush of embarrassment to their puzzled 
little faces. 

\Ve all know that if two children are treated differently, they 
will usually antagonize each other, because each feels that he 
must defend his treatment. Therefore, if you are with children 
much, you will constantly hear among them discussions as to the 
relative merits of boyhood and girlhood. These discussions seem 
trivial, even when big brothers and sisters, and fathers and 
mothers. share in them; but they are not trivial. It is not trivial 
to hurt the feelings of a child by telling him that sex restricts his 
activities, when there is no reason for sueh restrictions; nor is it 
without serious results that we set our boys and girls against each 
other, instead of holding them close in sympathy. Moreover, 
it boys and girls were always together in childhood, when that 
attraction comes that is characteristic of adolescence, there would 
not be so painful a readjustment to the new force as there is now, 
when they begin their youth with so few experiences in common, 
and antagonistic sets of conventions. The irritation of these 


childhood conditions is more severe in the case of the girl, 
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because there are more actual restraints for her. How often is 
the physical redundance that 1s sexless repressed by scornful or 
chiding elders, when a little girl is told she cannot share those 
beautiful outdoor activities with her brothers when she is grown! 
A healthy little girl does not see enough movement in indoor life. 
And in order to encourage her natural craving for the freer life 
outdoors | believe in resurrecting all the old stories of heroic 
womanhood, when little girls are in their heroic mood, and quietly 
downing the big boy’s scorn with them. Is not the burden of a 
woman’s life heavy enough to demand our most serious con- 
sideration as to her preparation for it? Should not her childhood 
be quiet and serene, with much muscular activity, and a divine 
thirst for knowledge cultivated that will keep her mind and body 
too busy for her to sink into the petty life of most of our girls? 

Of course, I shall be criticised for making girls into boys — as 
if that were possible. Oh, the dear, attractive, boyish little girl! 
How her father loves her, and how sound and sweet she is! \What 
real child-lover admires the prematurely feminine product with 
her airs and graces? She is, indeed, a sad sight to those who 
wish her well. Still we cannot put all boy’s clothes on girls, and 
thus keep the human young together in their work and play. I 
wish we could. Why should we tell the sexes apart before they 
realize that they have a sex? But we can more nearly approach 
the boy's healthful spirit in our girl’s clothing. 

I was criticized, too, some time ago, for wanting to reduce 
all girls’ apparel to a dead level of monotony and allowing 
mothers no originality. But look at the boys and their fathers — 
all wearing hats, coats, and trousers alike. Are they not indi- 
viduals to us? And are they not handsome to us? What mother 
of boys believes them to be less beautiful than girls?) The human 
young, like all other young, possess the charm of childhood. It 
does not need a gold frame to attract us. Pictures nowadays are 
almost always framed severely. This same soberness and severity 
in clothing throws childish beauty into high relief —and the 
child does not know it, as our boys testify. Then, when we let 
them choose their own bit of color in sweater or tie, and keep 
our wicked and inartistic hands off, we have tampered with 
nature's sweet and holy product as little as may be. 
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\Vhat would be the result of an atmosphere free from sex- 
antagonism, free trom childish vanity? Should we have the 
* Vampire” who tramples on all human ties to get her will of 
men, or the hard-faced fighting woman? I think not. It would 
be our high-spirited and clean-souled American girl—the most 
attractive girl in the world. 

My third point is the immorality of the display in dress of 
our social position and wealth. 

One day I said to a ten-year-old boy: “Would you like to 


1 
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dress in your Sunday suit and ride your new bicycle down wl 


lere 
little boys have no Sunday suits and bicycles?” “ Yes, I wonid,’ 
he answered naively, and flushed as he added: ‘I know it is not 
very nice, but I would like to do it.” Of course, I blessed him for 
his frankness, and for the fact that he saw his position was 
wrong. 

Our country is a democracy, and democracy is another word 
for Christianity, as far as the neighbor is concerned. Do we 
love our neighbor as we should when we flaunt our wealth before 
his tired eyes and cultivate in our children and others a desire to 
do likewise? And aren’t too much cleanliness, too much order, 
too much manners, too much good English, questionable ethics 

this regard? If there results from them undemocratic prig- 
ishness, and a feeling of superior social position, their value is 
certainly to be doubted. The boy who wants to show off his 
Sunday suit and bicycle becomes, perhaps, the man who for the 
sake of social prestige feels he must belong to clubs whose lux- 
uries he cannot afford, or have wealth to exhibit in other 
inglorious ways. Is it not strange that there are not more 
anarchists, and bullying labor leaders, whose desire it is to get 
even with people who spend money so heartlessly in display 
before the poor and suffering? Is it our fault that they do not 


destroy us, as some of them would? 


rise up an 

What is to be done? Fortunately for my hopes, I am not a 

voice crying in the wilderness. The feeling against complex 
1 


lives for children is rising with gratifying rapidity; and, joy of 


> 


joys, simple clothing for children is even becoming fashionable. 


Miss Addams says the wealthy are the standardizing class. 











A PLEA FOR THE INCONSPICUOUS CHILD 
What they do is followed, to the extent of their purses, by all 
the rest of the world, all the way down to the poorest slum- 
dweller. The less money there is to follow in your footsteps 
with, the greater the strain, and the greater the sacrifice of the 
really important things—nourishment, sunshine, cleanliness, 
order. Therefore, for the sake of the children we influence, 
as well as for all other little children, would it not be worth while 
to select with greater persistency than ever the simple, durable 
clothing, and have our children a little below the average display, 
rather than above, since they must mingle with their fellows? 
Unadorned, sweet, and clean childhood appeals to all child- 
lovers; and we wish none but child-lovers to notice our children. 
Let us build a wall of inconspicuousness about our young people's 
lives. Let them not appear too much in public places; and then 
when they do appear let them be so mouse-colored that no one 
will make vulgar remarks about them to rob them of their 
ereatest charm, unconsciousness. And let us invite to meet them 
only people like the old Jewish lady Miss Addams told me about 
riding through the slums with. At almost every group of chil- 
dren the dear old lady would lean forward and say: ‘ Ach Gott!” 
That is the type of people we should surround our children with; 
they do not spoil with that kind of love. 

A noble use of wealth of any sort is to lift the burden from 
the weak and helpless. We can do that by helping to make 
clothing fashionable that is not a burden to the child, nor to the 
purse of the parent. At every purchase of clothes, at every 
birthday or Christmas celebration, at every question of theaters, 
down-town events, luxuries, and allowances, let us ask ourselves 
two important questions: Will confirming these conventions 
senarate my boys from my girls in any way? and, Will con- 
firming these conventions lay 3 heavier burden on all children 
and their mothers? And if upon the painful demands of our 
more or less contaminated children for more luxuries we gently 
remind them of the people who need the money more than thev 
do, it is usually enough. Not always, but sometimes, we must 
be stern parents. 

FRANCES CRANE LILLIE. 


5801 Monroe AVENUE, 


Chicago. 
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YESTERDAY a mother watched a babe of eleven weeks. The 
child’s hands and feet gyrated in slow, angular motions; her 
breath came and went in sobs; her eyes were fixed upon a bright, 
red book held straight in front of her; and she quivered with 
spasm of reflexes at the loud striking of a clock uncontrolled on the 
mantlepiece behind her. She had wakened very much as a shark 
comes to the surface to breathe, most of her lite being spent deep 
in the ocean of sleep. Her fingers and toes gripped tight around 
my cool finger; she turned her head at the sound of her father’s 
voice; and her face became a sudden wrinkle as she wailed for 
food. What powertul intercostals! Otherwise, what helpless 
lack of co-ordination and utter plasticity! 

Let us ask ourselves how this non-moral organism is_ to 
become moral, that is, active in the institutions of society. One 
recalls the view of man as the subject of a distant Law-Giver 
whose will is written on the tablets of the heart; and one part of 


the old conception lingers before the mind after the rest has 


disappeared, viz., the part of self-judgment and _ self-control. 
High over all sits the sovereign Lord, holding man inexcusable 
for any failure to know and conform to his will; just before us 
waits the judgment day, when each shall be rated according to 
his deeds; and in the wide, white silence of that awful morn, no 
matter what doubt and confusion may have existed before, each 
shall judge himself aright, and call to the rocks to fall on him 
and hide him from the face of Him that sitteth upon the throne. 

Today we know that the moral law is as much the achieve- 
ment as it is the judge of man; that the will is bound by no law 
which it has not imposed upon itself; and that the sovereign 
Source of law is not a distant king and judge, but our father, 
brother, and friend. No mere code of morality can be devised in 
which the principles do not conflict with each other, so that in 
obeying one we are at times certain to disobey another. More- 


g 
over, mere rules seldom fit the exigencies of the concrete situ’ 
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tions in the midst of which men find themselves. Moral judg- 
ments are neither innate nor externally revealed; each must judge 
the present situation for himself; and morality is a continuous 
process of revamping old habits into more and more adequate 
adjustment to the conditions of life. Morality is the control of 
action by an increasingly adequate image of one’s personality and 
one's pl. ice in the institutions of society and in the world. Moral 
training is, consequently, no simple process of laying down rules 
and forcing children by authority and by punishment to conform. 
It is rather the task of nursing into existence a will which lays 
down rules for itself and conforms itself to its rules; the task of 
developing self-control in beings born without inhibitions. 

It is the function of images, or the cortical processes which 
accompany them, to co-ordinate, inhibit, and guide the activities 
of the lower: lying centers of the central nervous system. Motor 
control is a function of the system of 1mages which one entertains 
of himself and his world. The image is the first step in action, 
the initiation of conduct, the determining factor in morals. Too 
littie emphasis is placed, as a rule, upon the motor value of the 
image. Most people think that images float free and disconnected 
in the mind, like birds and clouds in the sky. The fact is, every 
image affects the muscular systems of the body and, consciously 
or unconsciously, produces movement; while, on the other hand, 
all control of movement begins with images of movement or its 
consequences. It is one of the popular illusions of mankind, old 
and young, that they can entertain ideas in the mind without 
allowing them to affect conduct. The child’s chance of con- 
trolling his activities in life consists simply in the possibility of 
selecting and determining, under the guidance of parents and 
teachers, his mental imagery. 

Present images depend upon past sensory experience, and 
upon the present conditions of the nervous system as determined 
by incoming impulses from the sense-organs, by nutrition, by 
ntracranial conditions, and by intracortical processes. Past sen- 
sory experience, on the other hand, was the result of action; and 
present images are improved as to definiteness of detail and 
vividness of sense-quality by being carried out in action. To 
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train the imagination, not only is it necessary to provide a rich 
and varied sensory experience, but children must be encouraged 
to carry out their images in play, in story-telling, in drawing, in 
question-asking, etc. Images not only control actions; the) 
result from actions. Images grow out of the past and present 
activities, and constitute the first steps toward further activities. 
In general, the results of an action determine what the motor 
value of the idea of that action shall be. 

By far the most important of all images, from the moral pcint 
of view, is the self-judgment or self-thought — the reflective con 
sciousness of self. No factor of the mental life is higher in 
authority to inhibit, co-ordinate, and guide. The ideas which 
a child has of the relations of his own body to the rest of the 
world, his ideas of the relation between his own activities and the 
family, the school, and the neighborhood of which he counts 
himself a part, and his ideas of the bearing of his life (when he 
f the race—the child’s ideas of 


acquires them) upon the life « 
these relationships are the keys to his moral experience. Baldwin 
distinguishes four stages in the development of morality: first, 
the non-moral stage of the infant, when no self-thought exists; 
second, the stage of authority based upon imitation, with or with- 
out understanding; third, a stage in which relationships of right 
and duty are standardized by instruction and reflection; fourth, 
the religious stage, in which the ideal self becomes an object of 
worship, the source of moral law, and the mystery of mysteries. 
Moral training is the socialization of the child, making him active 
in the institutions of society. Our theme, accordingly, suggests 
three questions: first, the child’s hereditary equipment for 
entrance into social life; second, the principles upon which the 
socialization process is based; third, the media of moral training. 

First, every normal child inherits from the past a system of 
bodily organs capable of impulse and reflex action. Even before 
birth such activities occur. He also inherits instincts, that 1s, 
tendencies to action which are common to the race, are provided 
with special organs, and tend to meet the needs and satisfy the 


conditions of life before a consciousness of needs and conditions 


is present. .\mong the impulsive tendencies of the child we find 
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a complete socio-nomic equipment. The child is born sensitive to 
the presence of others, eager for comradship, quick to show his 
sympathy with others’ suffering; and he is also born with an 
impulsive tendency to carry out in action the ideas of movement 
derived from his own past movements, and from the words, the 
conduct, and the attitudes of others. Such is his nature that, for 
no reason which he can give himself, he is uneasy and uncom- 
fortable until he has done what he knows others expect him to do 
and what harmonizes with his own past. All children are sug- 
gestible, that is, teachable; and thus nature provides for the 
development of inhibitions and moral control. 

‘The first form of control to be attained by the child is muscu- 
lar, depending upon the development of the cortex and the sense- 
organs. Muscular control is a natural growth, and the most 
important thing for teachers and parents to do is to see that no 
obstacles are imposed upon nature, such as tight swathing, carry- 
ing the child upon one arm tight against the nurse’s breast, impure 
air and food, tardy and careless attendance, etc. There is some 
danger of injuring the child by trying to force the development 
of muscular control. Even in the tender months of infancy par- 
ents are discouraged when a baby does not show precocity in 
sitting up, holding up its head, in reaching and grasping, in 
walking, and in other motor co-ordinations. This should not be. 
\bove all, babies should not be persistently teased during the 
first five or six months to notice bright lights and colors and 
carry out fundamental co-ordinations. But the foundations of 
moral control are laid in muscular control; and all through life 
the complete mastery of the body, such as athletic training and 
industrial skill develop, is one of the important conditions of 
moral control. For a child to know that he can do things, that he 
can achieve desirable results with his own hands, feet, and body, 
is without any doubt a great moral advantage. Herein lies the 
moral significance of manual training and interscholastic athletics. 
It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the oft-mentioned evils 
of that type of muscular training which involves close attention 
to minute details before the larger muscles and coarser co-ordina- 
tions have been trained. Muscular training should proceed from 
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the coarse to the fine, from whole-arm to finger movements, from 


easy exercises in skipping, hopping, and jumping to more delicat 


dance movements. Of course, there can be muscular control 
without moral control, and there may be moral control in indi 
viduals who are lacking in capacity for muscular movement; but 
is probably not possible for individuals possessing great muscu- 
lar capability to reach the highest planes of moral achievement 
possible to them, without mastering their own energies. In other 
words, it is control that possesses moral significance, not strength 
and competitive ability. 

\uthoritative control is accomplished by suggestion and 
achieved on the child’s part by imitation. As it appeals to imiti 
tion, and not to the understanding, authoritative control is not 
moral; but, lke muscular control, it is one of the conditions of 
entrance into moral experience. Children are naturally amenable 
to the dictation of authority. From a child’s point of view, 
authority is a special kind of suggestion; but the only authority 
which can be real to him must be effective. That is to say, 
parents and teachers who do their best for children will see to it 
that their suggestions are carried out. Of course, no one at the 
present day holds that “ punishing” children is an administration 
of justice; and, of course, authority which breaks instead of 
training young impulses is criminally stupid. What Stevenson 
calls the “fine wildings”’ of a child’s nature, his unconventional 
tendencies, his firm native grip upon freedom, are among: his 
most precious moral possessions. Other things being equal, the 
more spontaneity and freedom the grown-up man possesses, the 
greater will be his moral initiative and usefulness to society. 

The child's imitative endeavors to understand the conduct of 
those around him by reading himself into their actions, and his 
attempts to understand himself by doing what he sees them do, 
slowly develop in him a consciousness of personality and an idea 
ot the difference between a self and all other things. His sense of 
agency manifests itself in waywardness and adds to the natural 
insubordination of impulse. But while he is running away from 
home and destroying his toys, he is at the same time learning the 


lesson of moral control and obedience: he struggles with himself 
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and becomes dimly aware of the scale of personal values. Very 
frequently the consciousness of a self which always obeys, a 
morally perfect self, results from a conflict with the authority of 
parent or teacher; and undoubtedly a wise exercise of authority 
is one of the most potent agencies in the development of a moral 
sense. When once the ideal self has been realized, a moral 
dualism ever afterward characterizes his self-thought. There is 
the retrospective self of habit, a familiar self of disobedience, dis- 
cipline, and hard-won obedience; and, on the other hand, there is 
the prospective self of still unattained and even, in some respects, 
undefined perfection. Out of this dualism arises ultimately a 
religious thought of self, as the subject of an eternal authority, 
which is one of the most important factors in the development of 
the natural religious consciousness. In this sense of the term, 
every child sooner or later comes to be religious. 

\Vhat interests us especially here is the control value of this 
seli-judgment. A child's experience is never strictly moral until 
the personal image has become a factor in the control of his move- 
ments. Teachers should know how to recognize this exercise of 
self-judgment and encourage children to act upon their judg- 
ments of themselves. They should acquire habits of absolute 
honesty in self-judgment, and come to hate self-deception more 
than any other form of illusion or mistake. Is it too much to 
hope that the boy and girl of eight or ten years shall begin to 
know the great value of honest and adequate self-judgments, the 
full realization of which rarely comes before the age of thirty 
years? Surely children may become acquainted with the fact that 
we like to think well of ourselves and have others think well of 
us; and surely they can be warned against, and trained to inhibit, 
Ul forms of hypocrisy and misrepresentation of self — those most 
insidious and inveterate foes of honest self-judgment and self- 
control. Another condition of accurate self-knowledge is good 
company, good manners, good literature, and good conversation. 
\ child cares more for the judgment of those whom he respects 
than for the judgments of any transcendent being or beings 
whom he has never seen. Jor populi, vox dei, is good child- 
psychology, but bad ontology. The child’s judgments of himself 
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depend upon the judgments which the chosen companions and 
advisors of his heart, those whom he associates with himself in 
his self-thought, pass upon him. How important it is that the 
intimate companions of his life be good! The old adage, ** Tell 
me what company you keep and I will tell you what you are,” 
conveys, if we understand by “company” those whom one asso 
ciates with himself in his thought of himself, much truth. 

\s to the principles of moral training, we should refer agai 
to the cultivation of muscular control through images and lan- 
euage. Language, imitatively acquired, 1s one of the most 
important media of moral training. In mastering the meanings 
and uses of words, a child acquires knowledge of moral relation- 
ships; and, having mastered words, they come to be suggestive 
to his imitative nature. Secondly, self-control is secured by 
exalting and focalizing the active consciousness. Children should 
he especially encouraged in activities involving the adaptation of 
means to definite ends. The moral will demands the habit of 
accomplishing definite tasks as its proper setting and background. 
Not mere industry, not mere business, but intentness upon the 
accomplishment of worthy undertakings, carries with it truth- 
fulness and sincerity. Industry in the sense of mere muscular 
doing is of but little value in moral training, and the danger of 
stunting a child’s more remote interests by it is great. We hold 
that the active consciousness should be made to dominate the 
character of the child, and that the habit of accomplishing definite 
tasks —that is, tasks which grow out of the child’s own experi- 
ence and have been defined by him—should be in every way 
encouraged by his teachers and parents. This active habit in a 
child leads to truthfulness and honesty of judgment. There is, 
however, a danger that children will become so intent upon action 
that they will be impatient of reflection and mature judgment 
what Professor James calls the explosive will. And yet, even the 
explosive will may, by being encouraged to undertake definite 
tasks of increasing difficulty, overcome its bird-wittedness. 

The danger of too great devotion of the energies to action, 
the danger of explosiveness, is overcome, in the third place, by 


enriching and informing a child’s interests so that he becomes 
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more open and receptive toward his environment and more eager 
to take in all sides of a thing before acting toward it. Habits of 
observation are, of course, invaluable in the training of the 
intellect, but they have their place also in the development of char- 
acter. That a child should hesitate before deciding a matter is 
desirable, just so he does not hesitate too long. The obstructed 
will is as ineffectual as the explosive; and it is not necessary to 
repeat here the practical suggestions offered by the psychologists 
as to methods of dealing with these two types. 

The fourth principle of moral training is authority — insist- 
ence upon the recognition of the necessary relationships of 
co-ordination and subordination within the institutions of society. 
Moral instruction should not be overlooked in the catalogue of 
the principles of moral training. Relationships of right, and the 
laws of conduct based upon them, need to be defined and standard- 
ized for children, to clinch the habits which they have formed and 
to aid them in forming others. But it needs to be remembered 
in this connection that morality 1s moralization, that moral train- 
ing is a continual process of re-forming good habits as well as 
inhibiting bad ones. One also needs to remember, when giving 
moral instruction, the general relation of images to action. 
Images should grow out of the child’s past actions and initiate 
present action. In other words, moral instruction which does not 
give the child a new and better idea of himself and his child's 
world will not avail. Perhaps one of the most serious faults of 
the present methods of moral instruction is their ex cathedra 
character. Moral injunctions are apt to come to children like 
bolts from the blue which they are left to connect as best they can 
with their own experience. Such connections are for the child 
too often purely external and accidental, as the precepts are in 
no sense imposed by the child’s will upon himself. As a result 
of such moral instruction, too often, the child yields an external 
compliance while secretly indulging habits more in accord with 
his own ideals. This is the natural consequence of the older con- 
ception of morality as of supernatural origin and of a priori 
validity. Child-will, like the adult will, naturally acknowledges 
no moral compulsion which is not self-imposed. Moral instruc- 
tion must be based upon the child’s past experience. 
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\We would also mention the value of attitudes and exercises 
which recognize the essential unity of all experience — religious 
attitudes. Not that religious training is a special kind of training, 
or that religious exercises fall in a group by themselves. Far 
from it. All principles of moral training are religious in so far 
as they are based upon and recognized as a unity of all experience ; 
and little folks should be made to feel that the significance of their 
conduct reaches beyond the present situation into a realm which 
the understanding cannot always penetrate. Most children should 
be encouraged to do what they fee! to be right, and such feelings 
naturally lead to conceptions of a religious nature. 


A few words may now be added on the means of moral 





training offered by the schools. In the first place, science in 


of its branches may be made a means of training truthfulness, and 


exactness of observation. In the natural sciences truth to fact 
is an obvious condition of successful procedure. In the historical 
and social sciences the lessons of morality are teachable without 
explicit ethical comment. In literature the same thing is possible; 
and in all the sciences the child's knowledge of himself should be 
so eiriched and defined as to make his self-judgments more 
intelligent and his self-control more complete. For example, 
what an opportunity the biological and social sciences, together, 
afford for inculeating 1 wholesome respect for the relationships 
of the family, and what a wealth of motor images the literature of 
childhood and youth affords! Manual training, in all forms, 
instructs and trains children in the adaptation of means to ends, 
and in the necessity of truthful exactness and accuracy; in short, 
the value of good judgment. Moreover, manual training brings 
out and emphasizes the importance of definiteness in the tasks 
and undertakings of life and tends to develop the habit of pursu- 
ing definite ends. How pitiable is the man possessing noble 
capabilities, eager to work and competent to perform, impotently 


waiting for someone to define his tasks for him! One knows of 
many such men. Their imaginations are filled with vague and 
remote dreams of desirable ends which, from mere lack of defini 
tion, they are unable to set about realizing. Indeed, this is the 
common fault of the idealisms of adolescence. Manual training 


may be invaluable as a means of correcting this fault. 
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(he third means of moral training to be mentioned here is 
the organization and esprit de corps of the school, the home, and 
the playground. One does not like the terms “ school govern- 
ment’ and “home government” because of their associations. 
But the necessary discipline of the individual child, wherever 
many unite in the realization of common tasks, is of great import- 
ance in moral training. Not politeness so much as good manners 
should be the aim — kindness in the sense of kinnedness, cheerful- 
ness with serenity, gemality, magnanimity, respect for age and 
authority, charity. In recitations all tendency to deceive by 
stabbing and bluffing should be overcome; but it is first necessary 
to awaken interest and overcome the natural timidity and shyness 
of children. That a child should, out of timidity or a wish to 
protect thoughts that are dear to him, fear to express himself, is 
always to be deplored. The socialization of the sehool and home 
should be carried so. far as to make such things unheard of. 

In the fourth place, music and gymnastics, so highly prized of 
old, contribute to the sense of harmony and a delight in unified 
activity. Muscular control of the finest quality and inhibitions 
of social importance are thus achieved. But perhaps games and 
play contribute as much to the moral training of boys and girls 
as all of the above factors combined. Play, like morality, is auto- 
telic— carried on for its own sake. Play involves, very fre- 
quently, the imitative realization of an imaginative situation, and 
in this respect also resembles moral performance. Many plays are 
imitative of real social situations and involve the dramatic ele- 
ment of make-believe. Play is invaluable as a method of imita- 
tive experimentation in social experience. Children try on the 
preaching situation, the fire-department experience, the manage- 
ment of trains, the nursing and disciplining of children, each fol- 
lowing his role and getting the experience he is entitled to under 
the rules of the game. Social fitness plays a considerable part in 
children’s games. One boy cannot preach because he is such a 
liar, and another cannot be the engineer on the train of chairs 
because he broke his own engine the day before. Plays are 
adapted to the resources and circumstances at hand. Tests of 


social fitness are also brought out in games; stupidity and clumsi- 
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ness are sure to be pointed out with childish frankness. Self 
control on the part of the individual, the inhibition of impulses, 
confining himself to his role and the dictates of fair play, is an 
outcome of play. Moreover, social invention is here in great 
demand and constantly exercised. In all these respects, a child 
learns to judge himself and others. \Vherever teachers, as a result 
of tact and sympathy, find it possible to enter into the games and 
plays of children, they may exercise a potent moral influence. 

The last means of moral training to be mentioned here is the 
personal influence of the teacher. By right living and self- 
control, by cheerfulness and devotion, she helps to develop her 
virtues in her flock. The imitations of children go deeper than 
the external word and act; the latter carry with them the moods 
and motor attitudes which they ‘“express’’: and far more is 
often accomplished with boys and girls by the silent personal 
influence of a teacher than could be accomplished in other ways. 
Indeed, this influence is indispensable; it alone gives point and 
definite meaning to the other forms of moral training. + 

Before closing this paper, some common mistakes in moral 
training should be mentioned. The submissive and bumptious 
types are common enough; but it is more necessary to call atten- 
tion to the over-trained and under-trained products. ‘The firm, 
polite, obliterated personalities which result from over-training 
are no less to be deplored than the crude, naive, self-assertive 
characters of the opposite sort. Little girls of such exaggerated 
conscientiousness that they accomplish nothing — all their timidi 
ties turned to moral qualins; and men of thirty years so painfully 
polite and ashamed of their natural impulses that they are incap- 
able of initiating and leading any social undertaking. It is the 
‘staleness ’ of an overtrained athlete. Be the circumstances what 
they may, nothing but inhibitions come into their minds when 
called upon to act. Let us have the blundering greenness of good- 
natured impulses rather than this gray heaven of second thought 
and inhibition. There is hope for greenness and gullibility in 
an environment of culture. The only absolute duffers in the 
moral world are self-constituted. Let youth be trained, but not 


defeated; bent perhaps, but not broken. The impulses of child- 
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hood must be controlled by adequate judgments of the relation- 
ships of the individual to other individuals within the institutions 
of society; but the inhibitions of action should grow out of the 
situations which give rise to action, perception and judgment 
being so trained that the situations call for no immoral response. 

Of criminals it is best to say very little or very much. Only 
a small percentage of criminals are born defective. In some cases 
society has placed such environments about children and youths 
that they grow up to think of felony, and even murder, as a 
country boy thinks of hunting squirrels or trapping bear. Dare 
we hope for a time when all the influences that play upon the 
minds of children shall be socializing ? 

Guy ALLAN TAWNEY. 
BELoIT COLLEGE. 





THE SOCIAL CHARACTER OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
ITS BEARING ON EDUCATION. 


lx this paper [ propose to ask two questions: First, What do 


we mean by the “social character of consciousness — ? And, 
1,< ¢ ] ] ] ve : - . : . 7° thats 
second, In what ways should education recognize the social cha 


acter of consciousness ? 

ln general, the answer to the first question is that the real self 
is always a social self. This nas been shown by the development 
of personal consciousness in the child and by the evolution of 
social consciousness in the race. The child at first does not have 
that individuality that we attribute to him later. He may almost 
be said to have no consciousness of his own. His consciousness 
and individuality are still merged in that of the social group 
the family. His individuality comes only by a gradual definition 
of his own peculiar modes of behavior within this social matrix. 
Professor Baldwin, in his study of Mental Evolution in the Child 
and the Race, has brought out with great force the truth that the 


real selt is a bi-polar self —a self-conscious self which is at the 


same time a socially conscious self, a person which is at the 


same time a socius. Anthropologists tell us that in early stages 


of human evolution the individual was still lost in the tribe. His 
acts were the expression, not of any individual initiative, but of 
the tribal consciousness. 

ach self is not impervious to other selves. Selves are not 
watertight compartments, each of which might remain complete 
in itself even 1f all the others were destroyed. But there are open 
sluice-ways between all the compartments. Society is a vast 
plexus of interweaving personalities. \We are members one of 
another. \Vhat afiects my neighbor affects me, and what affects 
ine ultimately affects my neighbor. The individual is not an 
unpenetrable atomic unit. The self is simply the social whole 
@ to consciousness at some particular point. Every self is 

| 


rooted in the social organism of which it is but a local and indi- 


comin 


vidual expression. 
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\ self is a mere cipher apart from its social relations. As 
the old Greek adage has it, “* He who lives quite alone must be 
either a beast or a god.” Just in so far as you are capable of 
experiencing such emotions as vanity, conceit, sympathy, friend- 
ship; just in so far as you have any social position, as you hold, 
or aspire to hold, office in any social, political, religious, educa- 
tional institution; just in so far as you have a profession and. 
are dependent upon others, or have others dependent upon you, 
for stimulus and suggestion, you are a social self. As Professor 
Stout savs: In relation to enemies it is a combative self; 1n rela- 
tion to friends it is a conciliatory, genial self; in relation to 
superiors it 1s a submissive, receptive self; in relation to inferiors 
it is a dominant, controlling self; in all these it is a social self. 
‘every man must needs have some other human being by him, 
if only to annoy him. Even rivalry and hatred rest on some sort 
of consciousness of a common nature.””! 

‘It is impossible for the adult human being to get away from 
this social aspect of his consciousness. No man is alone even 
when he is by himself. \s the medieval theologians said: 
Unus homo nullus homo. Robinson Crusoe did not escape from 
society when he was wrecked on a desert island. His conscious- 
ness was already socialized. He carried the social environment 
with him indelibly engraven in his memory and rooted in his 
personal habits and ways of feeling and thinking. His whole 
mental life is saturated with social implications, is shot through 
and through with social motives and ideals. 

It is a significant fact, as Bosanquet points out, that the term 
“ person’ comes to us from Roman law, and persona in Roman 
usage did not mean simply an individual human being, but 
embraced the whole Koman family, including the slaves and 
domestic animals. Personality and consciousness are not some- 
thing which are “in my head,” and somehow so bound up with 
my organism that other persons cannot share in them. Personal 
consciousness is a continual social synthesis, which, indeed, has 
no existence apart from individual persons, yet which expresses 
more than any particular person's individual consciousness. Con- 


Honnouse, Mind in Evolution, p. 338. 
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sciousness is not a thing which you or I possess: it is rather the 
functioning of a psycho-physical organism which moves in a 
social as well as a physical environment. In the adequate state- 
ment of the single tree you must take in the whole forest. In the 
adequate explanation of a single organ you must take in the 
whole organism. In the adequate statement of the nature of per- 
sonal consciousness you must take into account its social char- 
acter and origin. 

Such a consideration shows that the dialectic thought- 
processes of the educated civilized individual of today is the 
inward reflection of the argumentative dialogues between differ- 
ent individuals in an earlier stage: that is, the dialectic of two 
phases of thought in one mind today is a reflection of the outward 
dialogue of two persons in earlier times. Your complicated 
imagery and trains of ideas are the residual pictures- of the 
scenes enacted and the journies traveled by your forefathers. 
Language is a social product, no mere individual acquisition: 
and thinking is only an inner speaking in which the two aspects 
of the divided self take the place of the two parties in a conversa- 
tion. The effect of such a social event as the invention of the 
printing-press upon the deepening and widening of individual 
thought and the bringing to the self-consciousness of the indi- 
vidual of new social values is another illustration of the intimate 
relation between the individual and the social aspects of con- 
sciousness. 

Social personality is the original stimulus to the development 
of individual self-consciousness. As Ward says: “Collective 
action for common ends is the essence of society, and in taking 
counsel together for the good of the tribe each one learns also 
to take counsel with himself for his own good.”? It is only 
through the development of the whole race that any one man 
can develop. Hence education must be at once individual and 
social, bringing “‘the most intensive individual existence into 
harmony with the most extensive social life” (Guyau). 

The so-called recapitulation theory throws light on this sub- 
ject from another angle. This doctrine holds that the mental 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XX, p. 84. 
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development of the individual is a more or less exact reproduction 
of the mental evolution of the race. There are gaps and short- 
cuts, but the general principle holds that ontogeny is an epitome 
of phylogeny, as the biologists say. 

Now, what is the significance of this law? It is this, that the 
individual is simply a specific realization of humanity at a finite 
point in space and time, and to give this individual the benefit of 
the accumulated experience of the race he must be led through 
the essential steps of the experience of the race in order to appre- 
ciate and intelligently use the accumulated wisdom of the race. 
Nature, in other words, undertakes to socialize the individual 
by leading him, in outline at least, through the stages whereby 
society itself has been evolved. If we take the conventional 
period, the child has just twenty-one years to catch up with the 
race, twenty-one years in which to become socialized, in which 
time the accumulated experience of the race is to be transferred 
to him, not in any mechanical or external way, but by his living 
over that experience in the growth epochs of his own develop- 
ment. 

On the educational side this has given rise to the culture-epoch 
theory which seeks in the cultural products of primitive peoples 
the suitable materials for the earliest stages of the child’s growth 
and, in its extreme form, finds in the successive stages of his- 
torical evolution the subject-matter for corresponding stages in 
the mental development of the child. 

Still another consideration shows the social character of 
consciousness. Society, as Professor Dewey has pointed out, 
may be viewed as 
the process by which experience is passed along, communicated, transmitted 
from person to person, so that each individual will not have to begin ab initio. 
The transmission of this experience is necessary for two reasons. First, all 
adults, those who have received thése experiences, are going to die. Second, 
new individuals are coming into the world, and they are helpless, inexperi- 
enced. The experiences of their predecessors are to be communicated to 
these newcomers. . . The educational process is but one mode of trans- 
mitting this experience, the most striking difference being that in all other 
institutions, except the family, the relation is between persons who are equal, 


e., between adults, whereas in education it is a relation between adult and 
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infant, who are not equals either intellectually or socially. In other words, 
he experience of the race projects itself in certain institutions, certain socia 
conditions. The child is born into these conditions, and in fitting himself to 
them he gains the experience of the race 


I<ducation means that the child may learn through the experi 
ence of the race as well as by his own experience. Learning by 
experience in the first instance is always a laborious and expensive 
process. In the education of children the social environment is so 
controlled by their elders as, by short-cuts and wise selection, 
greatly to economize effort in the process of learning. Education, 
like instinct and tradition, seeks to bring the experience of the 
race to bear on individual conduct, but, unlike them, it seeks to 
do this consciously and reflectively. The aim of the educational 
process is not simply to conserve the dead level of the social aver 
age by abstracting from or overlooking the differences of indi- 
vidual variation. The general level of social consciousness is 
only one side of the problem. Equally important is the variation 
of individuals above and below this level. 

ducation in a true sense, therefore, may be said to have as 


1 
| 
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its end the socializing of the individual. It is a false antithesis to 
contrast the social and individual aspects of education as though 
they were distinct and even antagonistic points of view. Much 
educational theory proceeds upon the assumption that the develop 
ment of the mental powers of the pupil is a purely individual 
matter, and that the socializing of the pupil 1s a certain manipula 
tion of individuals whose mental powers are already developed. 
It is against this view that we would urge the conception that 
all true mental development is an organic circuit in which both 
stimulus and response are socially initiated and determined. 
Whatever be our view of the social mind, so called, it is certainly 


1 
| 


true that all social life and progress take place in and through 
individuals, while the mental life and growth of these individuals 
may be viewed, in turn, as preserving the continuity of a com- 
mon social tradition, a common consciousness. In this sense, we 
may quote with hearty approval Dr. Harris’s declaration that 
a fundamental educational philosophy must be based, not on 


phy siol ey, or even on psych y]c eV, but on sociol ey. 
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The second main question is: In what ways should education 
recognize this social character of consciousness? A few sug- 
gestions in outline are all that I shall attempt. I will speak 
briefly of four poits: (1) Education should make a gradual 
transition between the informal training of the home and the 
formal instruction of the school. (2) Education should make the 
life of the child the principle of correlation in the curriculum. 
(3) Lducation in the elementary and early secondary periods 
should follow a spiral rather than a step-ladder method in the 
curriculum. (4) Education should put moral character and 
social efficiency above mere physical or intellectual development. 

1. The truth is that nearly all the existing difficulties and 
problems, in elementary, secondary, and higher education center 
about this fundamental question of the relation of the larger social 
lite to that special form of social life which goes on in the school. 
ln this connection two main needs may be pointed out: 

In the first place, the formal instruction of the school may 
profit by the informal methods of training outside of the school. 
This is the element of truth in the so-called natural method, or 
education according to nature. We need to bring up the method 
of teaching, which we have largely inherited from the past, with 
its different conceptions and ideals of education, to accord with 
the present content of the curriculum, with its varied introduction 
of new subject-matter. This will involve smaller classes, a 
different principle of correlation, and the recognition that the 
proper study of any subject may afford discipline, emphasis being 
upon the how rather than on the how much, on the method 
rather than on the subject-matter. 

The other desideratum along this line is the more thorough 
organization of the educational system, so as to avoid those gaps 
and overlappings which are such‘a waste in education, and so as 
to make the education attained at any given stage in some sense 
complete in itself, so that the high-school period, for example, 
may become, not a preparation merely for college, but for life; so 
that the school is a place to live and grow and be, not simply a 
place to prepare to live and get ready to be something later. In 
these two respects there should be a closer relation between the 
formal and the informal types of education. 
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2. The second way in which education might recognize the 
social character of consciousness would be to make the life of the 
child the principle of correlation in the subject-matter of the 
curriculum. Human life and human interests and human action 
form the only true center of correlation in education. And if 
this must be more closely defined, it may be said that the con 
tinuity of social aims and acts in and through the lives of indi 
vidual pupils is the principle of correlation. All our abstract 
scientific and philosophical systems of knowledge have had a 
practical origin, an economic and a social source. Even mathe- 
matics and logic, the most abstract of the sciences, were associated 
in their beginnings with social enterprises and grew out of prac- 
tical problems. Mathematics grew out of the measuring of fields 
and the weighing of goods and the calculating of dates. Logic 
began as the art of persuasion, as the technique of argumentation. 
So with the other sciences. Astronomy began as astrology, 
chemistry as alchemy, psychology as phrenology, and so on. If 
the evolution of knowledge has been guided by an economic, a 
practical, and a social principle in the race (which itself has been 
made up of individuals), then the instruction of the child (of the 
single individual within the race) should follow this natural 
method and start with this practical social reference as the deter- 
mining principle in the earlier stages of his instruction. 

[f some such natural method is employed, if formal education 
is made sufficiently continuous with the informal, the problem of 
correlation practically disappears in the form in which it is 
ordinarily stated. The child, as he lives his own life in his own 
natural social human environment, has no need of any scheme of 
correlation in order to tie his various experiences together. 
Organize the school on a similar basis and there will be no such 
need there either. Putting it on the individual or psychological 
side, the child’s habits and interests are the sufficient basis of 
correlation. Putting it on the social side, certain typical social 
activities or occupations furnish the principle of correlation. 
These occupations are simply the social content of these habits 


and interests. 
It is the social life of the child which serves to determine 
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both the core of the curriculum and the center of correlation. 
There is no real problem of correlation if the formal, controlled, 
organized instruction of the child has been developed by natural 
gradations out of the informal, relatively uncontrolled, and unor- 
ganized training of the home and extra-scholastic environment. 
This is the significance of the occupations of the kindergarten. 
These are essentially social occupations. This is the significance 
aiso of manual training and of the laboratory method. In the 
broad sense of these terms, manual training and the laboratory 
really serve to introduce the child to the great typical lines of 
human experience (not only industry and trade, but also intel- 
lectual and social activities of every sort). I know of an institu- 
tion where even English literature is taught by the laboratory 
method. This, again, is the significance of art work in the 
schools when it is rightly taught. Art introduces the child to 
an appreciation of great masterpieces of human genius, and the 
cesthetic criterion is always ultimately a social one. Every sub- 
ject of the curriculum in the early educational periods should be 
introduced in its human relations, and this applies to science, 
literature, language, history, to all branches of study without 
exception. The child must feel them in relation to life. 

\s Professor Dewey says, the standard of value for studies is 
a social one, and the ultimate material of study is social life. 
The various so-called studies only represent abstractions and 
inventories or formulated surveys, for purposes of convenience, 
of particular phases of the totality of social experience. The 
criterion which measures the value of any subject, educationally 
considered, is the extent to which it contributes to socializing the 
consciousness of the child; that. socializing process having the 
two aspects of rendering him, on the one hand, a more efficient 
member of society, expressing its traditions and aims, and, on 
the other hand, of developing him on the personal side into that 
progressive sort of an individual who will, if need be, oppose 
those very traditions and aims in the interest of a larger outlook 
for social progress. 

3. The third way in which education might recognize the social 
character of consciousness is by using what I have here called a 
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spiral method of instruction. By a spiral, as contrasted with 
step-ladder, method of instruction is meant a method whereby 
the pupil is enabled to study, not successively new subject-matters, 
but the same old subject-matter from new points of view. This 
method is recommended only for elementary instruction and jor 
that period of secondary instruction which precedes the specializa- 
tion in teaching and the elective system of the high school. It 
presupposes a single teacher who is a person at once of broad 
culture and yet enough of an expert in some line to sympathize 
with the departmental teaching of the high school. 

The key to this spiral method would be that the child should 
live through a certain amount of subject-matter, that he should 
himself have actually occupied certain typical mental attitudes, no 
matter how this is brought about, and that he shall have done 
this in an increasingly intelligent and controlled way, so that he 
will have gained that discipline and balance which fit him to enter 
into the more specialized work of the high school. Instead of 
having the subject-matter of his studies cut up into chunks which 
we call lessons, and presented serially and more or less isolated 
as special subjects which then have to be correlated, the idea is, 
as far as possible, to have but one subject-matter which receives 
emphasis now at this point, now at that, according to the develop- 
ment of the class (and of the individual in the class) and accord 
ing to the insight of the teacher. 

This certainly will be open to the charge of not being prac- 
tical, when measured by current educational standards, which 
are grounded in a more or less rigid theory of examinations, 
grading, and promotion. It requires a higher grade of intelli 
gence in the teacher and puts also a greater responsibility upon 
the teacher. But that it is not impracticable is proved by the fact 
that there is 2 living illustration of the method as applied in Pro- 
fessor Dewey's so-called experimental or laboratory school, the 
University Elementary School at Chicago. That this school or 
its methods are not open to criticism [| do not maintain, but that 
the success of the experiment is a complete justification of the 


general standpoint is, | think, beyond dispute. 


Someone recently has said that there is danger of the high 
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school’s being destroyed by being ground between two millstones, 
the lower millstone being the kindergarten and the upper mill- 
stone being the university. Well, if this means that the high 
school is trying to work out a method of instruction which will 
combine elements from both the kindergarten and the university, 
then this sort of grinding is a desirable thing, for, in my opinion, 
the university and the kindergarten emphasize the two comple- 
mentary halves of a true method of teaching. But, instead of 
crushing out the high school, it is in the high school that the 
soundest pedagogical method of the future is destined to be 
worked out. 

4. Just one word with regard to the last way in which the school 
ought to recognize the social character of consciousness. ‘The 
day has arrived when the idea of moral training, like the dogma 
of formal discipline, is undergoing a radical transformation. It 
is beginning to be seen that moral training is not gained by a 
separate instruction in a special subject-matter, but is gained in 
the prosecution of the ordinary common school studies. Moral 
training lies in the attitude or atmosphere, we might almost say 
the method, in which all the rest of the work of the school is 
done. If it is not found here, it is never found in any special 
ethical instruction formally administered. [Ethics is the one sub- 
ject in which formal instruction is foredoomed to failure. 

This is the natural outcome of the conception of the social 
character of consciousness and of the correlative conception of 
education as the continual reconstruction of experience through 
the socializing of the consciousness of the child. Morality is a 
distinctively social phenomenon, and the moral consciousness can 
be built up and trained only in and through social iniluences. 
The social lite of the child is an organic whole. li is not split 
up into parts— physical, mental, moral—but, like any other 
organic process, it follows those spiral rhythms of growth which 
are characteristic of every living thing. Here, then, is an addi- 
tional reason for adopting the circular or spiral method of pre- 
senting the subject-matter, for the moral life is essentially a 
re-living on successively higher planes of comprehension of the 


continually recurring problems of life which differ, not so much 
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in their specific content, as in the different methods of dealing 


with them which at different periods are required for their solu- 


Uhese are two important points in modern educational the ry: 
first, the essentially social character of the consciousness of the 
child; and, second, the necessity for the adequate recognition of 
this in educational method. 


H. Heatn Bawpen. 
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THE PLACE OF GENERAL IDEAS AS CONTROLLING 
FACTORS. 

NO MATTER what ideal be used as determining the choice of 
educational material for children’s school work, it is certain 
that the use scientifically of the opportunities presented by that 
material must be determined by the scientific concepts in the 
teacher’s mind. Such fundamental ideas as are summed up in 
what is called the law of the conservation of energy —of the 
various forms of reversible and irreversible transformations of 
energy, in the concepts of mass, motion, and momentum — are 
necessarily most fundamental. Biologically speaking, the sum- 
ming up of the effect of the action of the natural forces involved 
in the concept of evolution occupies a similar determining: posi- 
tion, if one understands by that term both the advance made since 
the earliest epochs of time by all forms of life in the utilization of 
their natural environment, and the advance made in the life of 
each organism. In the proper understanding of the growth of the 
mind as a part of this same evolutionary development comes the 
freedom from tradition per se in education.’ 

The teacher must be capable of looking at any process going 
on as a result of interaction of forces which can be controlled by 
analysis, which are subject to the same laws, no matter-how out- 
wardly unlike they appear to be in manifestation. To illustrate 
the advantage gained through the use of some such concepts, we 
begin with that force first used by men, and perhaps because it 
is so continually and everywhere acting that its very familiarity 
has bred contempt —-the force of gravitation. This same con- 
tempt has brought about an ignoring of its possibilities education- 
ally as a means of introducing the child in a natural way to that 
concept of force which he must possess in order to have made 
the advance in intelligence which is his birth-right in this twenti- 
eth century. The idea underlying the familiar process of weigh- 
ing as the process in measuring the pull of the earth; the 
YounG, Scientific Method in Education, pp. 4, 5. 
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connection of this notion, which the child already possesses, that 
this pull or force is acting upon him in common with all othe 
things, with the notion of controlling and measuring it, can be 
begun in the very earliest years. The association of weight with 
r mly such objects as can be grasped and carried should be extended 
as soon as possible into the general idea that this measurable 
property belongs to all things, even to the intangible air. [ff in 
the very beginning the introduction of anthropomorphic reasons 
for the changes which the child sees going on about him be 
scrupulously avoided, and the reasons for such changes be stated 
in terms of such forces or motions as the child already under 
stands, or not stated at all where such an explanation seems 
impossible, the first step toward a scientific attitude is made. 
\While this does not bar the legitimate use of the myth and story, 
yr the child’s natural personification of forces, it does limit such 
forms of expression as a means of introducing phenomena to the 
child’s attention. The growth of that attitude of mind which is 
recognized in the vernacular as belonging to the possessor of 
‘common-sense’ must be continuous, hence enter into the sim 
plest process a child can manage. 

When in his first cooking he finds out through his quantita 
tive work with the various cereals that bulk and weight are not 
synonymous terms, that to find the amount of water needed 
weight is the only standard, he makes a great advance. When he 
carries over this idea of the particular advantage of the use of 
weight into its use as a universal measure, he is also ready to gain 
some conception of the adaptation of this force to man’s use in 
most primitive applications, such as water-power and _ falling 
weights: also to translate what he sees going on about him in 
the falling range, in the grinding rocks rolled along by the spring 
floods as they tear away the land, in the pounding of the waves 

the shore, destroving the block —all simply other manifesta 
tions of this same force. When he can carry over such illustra- 
tions as the making of wave-motions in a small pond, where he 
l 


directly controls the direction and amount, into the understand 
I 


ig 
of the wave-motion in lake or ocean, he is also ready, though it 
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ie form of but a dim feeling, to realize the motion of 
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the earth as it sweeps him past the sun and stars by day and 
night. He can then intelligibly carry his notion of day and night, 
and the revolution of the moon about the earth, over into a com- 
prehension of the yearly journey of the earth about the sun, and 
to seize with delight the notion of the circling planets as they 
accompany the earth. The whirling top, the swinging pendulum, 
and the sling-shot will then all carry with them such association 
as will gradually build up a usable concept of force and motion. 
We find children of eight able to develop, through this notion of 
mass and bulk, a ratidnal system of weights and measures. Chil- 
dren of nine can carry farther the same idea through some appli- 
cation of the principle of specific gravity. The best point of 
attack has been found to be through the discovery of the fact that 
a floating body displaces its own weight of liquid, and that this 
method is the most practical one of finding the volume of an 
irfegular solid; and with this experimental method of approach 
the child can experience the joy which made Archimedes’s 
* Eureka” ring. 

The historical evolution of the sciences indicates, among 
many other usable points, either the order in which the concept 
has developed, or even the practical problems which have caused 
the change of some simpler concept into its more scientific form. 

The notion oi the force gained as proportional to the velocity 
of a moving mass comes practically very early in the experience 
of a running boy; and it would seem possible, with proper appara- 
tus, early to gain some notion of this force of impact as dependent 
upon velocity. Each child's experience contains vivid images 
of force embodied in a rapidly moving train, or a body falling 
from a great height, with a vague idea that the force possessed 
of this body is related to the height from which it has fallen or 
the rate of the train. 

The incontestable interest in the locomotive of the child o7 
nine or ten can readily be turned into forming experimentally 
some idea of the relation of the mechanical energy obtained to the 
chemical energy stored up in the fuel used, and back again to the 
source of that energy in the plants which form the coal. To 
allow the interest of a child to expend itself in merely running 
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his toy engine, or in merely constructing a tram of cars, without 


making such activities the center of experiments necessitating 
the control of the ideas of utilization of the coal’s energy by the 
child, is an inexcusable waste of opportunity. 

On the biological side, the effect of the force of gravity on 
plants and animals should begin in the kindergarten. The geo- 
tropism of roots, stems, and leaves is an especially good point 
for experimentation with five-, six-, and seven-year-old children, 
ind helps the child to a correct conception of the plant as a living 
thing, moving and growing under the same conditions as itself. 
Here such experiments as are often given later should be tried, 
showing the lifting power of germinating seed and the strength 
i the growing stem and shoot. The very definite response of 


some of the lower forms of animals to position with reference 


to the force of gravitation would be one of the earliest ways of 


making the child discriminate, in his observation of lower forms 


of life, between the apparently voluntary and the involuntary 
inotions of animals. The relating of this to the familiar motion 
of the moth to the flame, and back again to the motions of the 
plants, will: strengthen his ideas of unity of nature much more 
than the rolling sphere of the kindergarten gifts. It may not be 
out of place here to remark that the biological scientists of the 
new school declare that the anthropomorphic attitude of mind to 


1 
} 


which men are accustomed from their earliest childhood is one of 
the greatest obstacles to scientific thinking, and one which, in 
their opinion, is the easiest to eradicate in youth. 

In later physiological work in the human body some analysis 
of the more ordinary muscular movements, so as to bring out 
the principle of the force involved through the use of some anal- 
ysis of locomotion to show that it is a continuous forward fall, 
and that the attitude of greatest security involves a principle of 
placing the center of gravity with reference to the base of support, 
involve illustrations of the way in which a child can consciously 
connect in a new form his notion of the action of the force of 
gravity with a felt or muscular force. 


The continual repetition, year by year, of experiments show- 


ing the dependence of animal life upon vegetable, and vegetable 
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life upon inorganic material, as engines utilizing energy derived 
from the sun, brings out in more detail this fundamental concep- 
tion of life, and should involve more and more analysis of the 
forces concerned. 

The necessity for recognizing that the scientific development 
of the nineteenth century found its origin in the intelligent con- 
trol of processes of manufacture gives a clue for the educational 
use of industrial processes. The truth that these processes must 
never center in themselves scientifically, if their use is to be 
really educational must, however, never be lost sight of by the 
teacher. It is too easy to be satisfied with the logical use and con- 
trol by the child of the particular process he is carrying on, with- 
out seeing that he makes the widest possible application of the 
principle worked out to the greatest natural forces which his tiny 
process in any way parallels. With the growth of his ability 
to liken causes, to trace their effects (though Protean in form) 
as like in that nature which is essential to his desired end, the 
child will come naturally into the possession of that scientific 
method which is the key to intellectual power in any field of 
knowledge. He will do this without divorcing the play of emo- 
tion, and color of feeling, from his thinking; a divorcement that 
leads to the sterile intellectualism which, sufficient in itself, does 
not find its final satisfaction in expression in activity of worth to 
man. 

KATHERINE B. Camp. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
College of Education. 








PREREOUISITES FOR LEARNING TO READ. 


(ii: occupations of the primary school are more and more 
being determined by the stage of growth dominant in the child. 
Preparation for later school needs, which was formerly the basis 
for most of the primary education, has been met by the belief 
that iuture power depends upon the development of present 
power, not upon something stored up from the outside to be used 
on some distant day. 

This essential change of base involves one of the prerequisites 
for learning to read, namely, that that stage of growth be reached 
which finds in reading a natural expression and a natural source 
of supply. 

Through the first few years the child’s development is char 
acterized largely by his great physical activity and his instinctive 
social interest. As he grows, the constant and apparently aim 
less physical activity develops into a more definite, constructive 
interest. He begins to make things, and to put imaginary play 
meanings into what was before pleasure in mere bodily motion. 
ln the same way the social instinct, satisfied at first by simple 
companionship, grows into an increasing desire to communicate 
the inner interests and to share the life of others. As this desire 
reaches farther, toward the sixth or seventh year, it extends to 
what reading can, in a measure, begin to supply. The child’s 
absorption in some part of his experience becomes concentrated 
enough and definite enough to unite him sympathetically with 


others who have been connected with that same experience. For 


example: This experience may be some phase of his play — like 
digging a cave—in which he becomes so interested that he is 


eager to know about other people who have lived in caves. The 
play is merely the point of departure, but from it runs out a per- 
manent interest. And reading becomes one of the means through 





iich this interest may be satisfied. It is not that there is some- 
thing in that first simple story of the cave, or Indian, or whatever 
it may be, which is necessary to the child as outside knowledge 
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some inherent value in .the story which he should absorb; but 
rather that it gives a fuller, richer meaning to something inherent 
in him, an interest through which he is living. 

\ further prerequisite is the mental development which makes 
the process of learning to read a natural one. This is, perhaps, 
implied in what has just been said, and is a side of the change 
manifesting itself at this age which is closely connected with the 
beginnings of all formal work. With the expansion of the social 
nature there must be the powers of abstraction, of concentration, 
and of attention to small and definite representations involved 
even in the beginnings of reading. First expression of any kind 
is vague and without control. The first movements are unco- 
ordinated; the single sound or word stands at first for a whole 
combination of feelings. With the widening of experience dis- 
tinctions increase, and there is a turning naturally to a more com- 
plex and definite means of language expression. This comes 
approximately in what is sometimes called the symbolic period. 
With the developing powers of abstraction there is a correspond- 
ing interest in symbols. The child of six begins to be interested 
in process, as shown by his willingness to work out steps when 
there is greater distance between the steps and the result. Sym- 
bols are no longer wholly foreign to his world. They are part of 
a means through which he is to discover something that he wants. 
\Vhen this time comes his curiosity about them is instinctive and 
may be turned to good account in the first reading and number 
lessons. But until his mental life is complex enough to need a 
language expression full of restriction he is not ready for reading, 
since reading from the first is based on a recognition of limitation 
in the use of the symbols employed. 

Before the little child is given much direction in his drawing 
he is given ample opportunity for several years to experiment with 
his colors and pencil, to discover their possibilities in relation to 
what he has to say through them. In the same way the child in the 
kindergarten who is unable to skip to a set rhythm is encouraged 
to join in the movement in his own way (which may be an uncer- 
tain trot, or a run and a jump), and so in time he gains the muscu- 
lar control and the cultivation of ear which enable him to interpret 
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with perfect poise of body any rhythm played to him. In just 
the same way there is the sense-experience and the co-ordination 


1 


which prepare for reading. It is the experience in hearing speech 


and in speech utterance which is termed the hearing-speech-mea 
ing habit; for, since language is the tool of reading, a good, free 


development of speech is its foundation. ‘To begin the use of 
written and printed symbols without it is like attempting to teach 

child the technique of music betore he has had the musical 
experieiice involved in hearing melodies, in singing himself, and 
in all the unconscious motor expression of the rhythm sense born 
in him. 

Summing this up, we have a widening of the social interests 
which shall find in reading a natural expression; sufficiently 
advanced development to make the mental effort natural and to 
avoid undue fatigue; and a good, full speech development. 

On the more formal side of method, if the principle of associa- 
tion is made the test and is applied consistently, the method must 
be good. And much enjoyment may be added by the realization 
that this beginning work not only leads to something else, but 
may be in itself a vital activity directly connected with what con- 
cerns the child now. When these two conditions are met, the 
“1 see an apple” type of sentence is replaced by something of 
genuine meaning; and the approach to the first reading is not 
made through lists of words, or other symbols, unrelated to some 
such meaning. This does not exclude phonics or work on dis- 
connected words, but it makes that kind of exercise merely aunxili- 
ary in a process whose essential purpose is to establish another 
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means of connection between the child’s self and the life o 
outer world. 
DELLA JUSTINE Lona. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
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TO FIRST GRADE. 


| WAVE long felt that greater care should be taken, in assign- 
ing pupils to first grade, to ascertain if they are mentally equipped 
for the business of learning to read and write. From time 
immemorial it has been assumed that when a child is six years of 
age it is ready for the serious business of the school, and in most 
cases no other qualification is looked for. Would it not be just as 
logical and just as pedagogical to say, ‘The child is seven, it 
should go to second grade;”’ and so on? In fact, greater care 
should be taken in determining the fitness of pupils to enter first 
grade than for any other grade in the school. If this were done, 
much of the later haziness, uncertainty, and discouragement on 
the part of the child would be obviated; also much of the dislike 
for school which many times comes to those who are left over at 
the end of the first year. My experience has been that these 
“left overs’ work under difficulties all through the school, often 
become troublesome, and rarely, if ever, do satisfactory work. 

In experimenting with this thought in mind, I took two 
children trom the kindergarten —one a few months over five 
years of age, the other six years of age. Both were strong, 
healthy children, but of an entirely different nervous tempera- 
ment. I took them into a first-grade room with a beginning first- 
grade class. I found a very great difference in their ability to 
react to the demands of the new environment. In the older child 
muscular co-ordination was so weak that it was impossible for 1 
to reproduce writing, a simple picture or drawing, or to make 
simple objects of paper, with any degree of accuracy; while the 
younger at the first attempt usually produced results quite similar 
to the copy. The older child could not remember the symbols 
associated with pictures or actions, while the younger remem- 
bered two out of three the following day. In short, at the end of 
a week’s time one could not notice that the older child had made 
any progress. It could not adjust itself; it was not interested. 
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The point is that the older child was really less mature than the 
younger. The time had not come for persistent imitation instead 
of simple imitation. There was no ability for repeated effort; no 
ability to hold the presentation in the attention and to compare 
the results of the first attempt with second and third, etc. There 
fore the child was incapable of taking up the first-grade work. 
On request of the parent, the child was taken from the kinder 
garten and put in first grade. Results proved what I had antici 
pated. At the end of four months it was still the kindergarten 
child —restless and inattentive, because uninterested. The 
younger child could more properly have taken up the work, yet 
did not do so until a year later — who can doubt with how much 
greater gain? 

It is not to be inferred that the transition was too sudden. 
Many of our first-grade teachers nowadays introduce their pupils 
to reading and numbers very carefully. Nevertheless, owing to 
the vast difference in the degree of maturity of these six-year-old 
children, many of them are led to these subjects before there is 
ability or motive on their part. The motive is the teacher’s, and 
the more ability she has, the less harm there is done. 

It may be said that the above are special cases, but I have 
no doubt that, 1f principals would look into the matter more 
carefully, many such would be found. The assignment to first- 
grade should be controlled by the principal just as those to any 
other grade. I think there should be a class in every school where 
these immature six-year-olds could continue working under the 
kindergarten idea, until the teacher would be forced in self- 
detense to teach them to read and write. 

FRANK W. STAHt. 


MoseL_rey SCHOOL, 




















A STUDY IN ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 


| HAVE had a girl in my classes for over a year who has 
interested and puzzled me very much. She is about sixteen 
years old, very small for her age, and appears much younger 
than she is. She left the public schools when in the fifth grade, 
and then attended a large private school until last year, when she 
entered the school where [ am teaching. I believe she is an only 
child, and I know that her mother is very ambitious for her. 

She first came to me the second half of last year, when | 
had her in a grammar class and alone in German. I had been 
warned by one of her former teachers that she could not learn 
anything. I[ did not find her stolidly stupid, but it seemed as 
if her mind must have been paralyzed when she was perhaps 
ten years old, and she had never used it to any extent since, 
so incapable was she of doing any independent thinking. She 
worked hard, and was always attentive and eager to do well. 
She never volunteered an answer, but if called upon always said 
something immediately, but without any thought, unless the 
question was prefaced by the remark, ‘Think before you 
answer.’ In the grammar class she had a conscious way of 
looking around, after reciting, as though she expected to be 
laughed at, and would often add, scarcely stopping for breath: 
“Q no, that isn’t right!” Her habit of answering without 
thinking led to some curious results, as when she told me that the 
plural of “Mr.” is “ Mrs.”, and when she said in sober earnest : 
“Tr the subject is that about which something is said, the predi- 
cate must be that about which nothing is said.” 

She could not keep up with’ the class, and it soon seemed 
best to give her individual work in grammar; so I divided a 
period between her grammar and her German; and it was the 
hardest and most discouraging work I have ever done. I might 
flatter myself one day that there was one point she surely under- 
stood, only to find the next day that the same ground must be 
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gone over again. She was constantly on the alert to catch 
some little external sign by which she might know a thing. For 
example, I found that she had decided that all words of two 
letters were prepositions and was working on that principle. 

She told me that she had studied German a good many years, 


and gave me to understand that she was an advanced pupil in 
that branch. But I soon found that what she had to work with 


was a small vocabulary and a very well-developed ability for 
guessing at the relations between words. She had no idea of 
how to determine the tense of a verb or the case of a noun by 
its form, and as a result could not write the simplest sentence in 
German correctly. But when I tried to have her learn to decline 
nouns and conjugate verbs, I found that it was simply impossible 
for her to do so. She cannot, and I doubt if she ever will be 
able to learn a set of endings and remember them for more than 
a day. Her knowledge of the different forms of words will 
have to come entirely from their use in sentences. 

[ confess that when I learned that this pupil was to be in 
both my Latin and algebra classes this year, | groaned inwardly, 
and J still think the Latin was a mistake. It was her mother’s 
wish that she should take it. She had been through the ele 
mentary algebra with some tears and so little success that it was a 
question whether she should be allowed to go on into high-school 
algebra. I started out with two determinations: that she should 
not fail in both Latin and algebra, and that, if possible, she should 
get over the feeling that a schoolgirl’s life is a burden; for | 
believe she works as hard as any girl in school. I have tried to 
give her more confidence in herself and always to make her 
think before answering. She is succeeding: in algebra beyond 
my hopes, which were not very high. She works examples fairly 
accurately, though very slowly (her writing and figuring look 
like that of a young child), but in the problems it is still only the 
very simplest that she can reason out herself. She constantly 
gives proofs that, wherever it is possible, she lets some rule or 
catch phrase take the place of thought. The first of the year 
she heard some of the girls use the phrase, “ two minuses make a 


plus,” and that immediately became her all-sufficient answer for 
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all questions of sign, whether in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, or division. 

in Latin the case is less encouraging. To learn a vocabulary 
or declension, as I said before, is an impossibility for her. In 
writing sentences she can think out the proper case or the proper 
number of a noun, whichever suggests itself to her first, but to 
think out both number and case without any suggestions seems 
beyond her. Her highly developed guessing powers made her 
work in translation, while the sentences were very simple, fairly 
good. But I found that she was determining the relations of the 
words entirely by their order in the sentence. The first word 
was always subject, then came its modifiers, then the object and 
its modifiers, and finally the verb. If the first word chanced to 
be in the genitive case, it made no difference to her, it answered 
her purpose for a subject, just as well as a nominative. And 
when unkind fate chanced to give her a sentence where the verb 
stood first, she transformed the verb without hesitation into a 
noun of kindred meaning, and went happily on her way. When 
her vocabulary fails her, her guesses are sometimes surprising, 
as when she translated “ puer librum habet,’ “the boy is gener- 
ous,’ on the ground, I suppose, that Jibrum sounds like “lib- 
is generous.” 


eral,’ and “liberal”’ is “ 

Of course, I have a theory as to the cause of this mental 
paralysis, if I may call it that, though I may be all wrong. I know 
nothing of her early teaching, but before I had heard the phrase 
“arrested development,’ I had decided in my own mind that 
as a child this girl was probably very small and fairly bright, 
and appeared younger, and therefore brighter, than she really 
was; and that unduly ambitious parents, and perhaps ambitious 
teachers, had pushed her on until she got entirely beyond her 
depth. Being a patient, uncomplaining child, she did not make a 
fuss when she could not understand, but simply ceased to try, and 


gradually built up, as a substitute for understanding, and thought, 
a system of catch phrases and guesswork, until she almost 
lost the power of thinking. Inevitably, the result was repeated 
failures as she got into higher classes and a consequent loss of 
confidence in herself. The individual work possible in small 
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classes may to some extent repair the damage, but it can never 
do so entirely or make up for the time she has lost. I cannot 
but believe that she might have been a fairly good, though never 
a brilliant, scholar under wiser training. 

Susan WuippLe Lewis. 


lure UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Graduate Schools. 











SOME FUNDAMENTALS IN THE TEACHING OF 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 

\ FEW years ago progressive teachers of English had high 
hopes for the future of composition in the schools. The old 
system — or lack of system — of long, formal compositions writ- 
ten at infrequent and irregular intervals, of subjects calling for 
vague moralizing or crude digests of books of reference, of arbi- 
trary and trivial criticism, 1f any, had given away all along the 
line to more rational and orderly methods of instruction. Chil- 
dren of twelve were no longer obliged to wrestle with such topics 
as “Slavery,” “ Joy and Duty,” and “ Solitude,” as did Mrs. 
Wiggins’s delightful Rebecca, whose teacher told her that “ one”’ 
and ‘‘one’s”’ were more refined in writing than “you” and 
“vours;” that cats, chips, and milk-pails were things too com- 
mon to mention; and that she didn’t like the idea of ‘a cow ina 
composition.” The work was no longer handed over to the 
teacher with most leisure, or farmed out among all the teachers 
of the school; but was assigned to a special teacher of English, 
who had charge, it is true, of classes in literature, rhetoric, and 
composition, but who at least attempted to “correct ”’ the student’s 
written work with some degree of thoroughness. Text-books of 


“rhetoric and composition” increased and multiplied. Practice 
in writing was made frequent and regular. A “theme” once a 
week became the ideal and in most cases the attainment of the 
schools; while some ambitious institutions, fired by the example 
of the Harvard “ daily theme,” provided for even more numerous 
written exercises. Best of all, the subjects given were no longer 
unwieldy and remote, but simple and concrete, chosen for their 
appeal to the child’s own experience and interests. It was no 
wonder that teachers of English, comparing the new order of 
things with the old, felt confident that the program of constant 
practice and simple subjects would soon yield large returns in the 
shape of honest enthusiasm on the part of the student, and fresh- 
ness, genuineness, and vigor in his writing. 
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But so far the returns have not come up to these sanguine 
expectations, and composition teachers of today are somewhat 
chastened in spirit, and in many cases actually discouraged and 
baffled. Looked at in bulk, to be sure, the written work in the 
schools is on a higher level than it was in the old days of hap 
hazard instruction. It contains probably fewer absurdities, and 
it is undeniably neater in appearance, more correct in the 
mechanics of paragraphing, punctuation, and capitalization. But 
these negative virtues seem a slight reward tor the sacrifices of 
time and strength, the gallons of red ink poured out by painstak 
ing teachers upon the papers of industrious and docile pupils. 
\nd, greatest disappointment of all, the expected change in the 
students’ attitude toward their work has not taken place. The 
gifted child undoubtedly finds fuller opportunities for employing 
his talent, and in every school there are individual instances of 
vivid, effective writing; but the average boy and girl still find 
composition the most distasteful of their school occupations, and 
candidly inform their teacher that there is nothing they hate so 
much as “writing themes.” If the teacher keeps watch of their 
struggles in the process, he is not likely to doubt the truth of the 
remark. The results of writing undertaken in this spirit are 
naturally deplorable. My observation has been that, while most 
school compositions give evidence of an amiable desire to carry 
out the teacher’s directions so far as understood, in thought they 
are without form and void. Anything more sprawling in struc- 
ture. more meager and colorless in presentation, it would he 
difficult to imagine. I once heard a teacher of a biologic turn 
of mind despairingly characterize them as “amoeboid.” In such 
work the trouble lies too far back to be reached by detailed criti- 
cism. Positive and glaring faults would afford a welcome handle. 
-qually discouraging is another type of composition in which the 
writer pours out words with a “ fatal facility,” hoping to impress 
the teacher and the class by his fine writing. Such a student is 
usually complacent, and feels aggrieved and unconvinced when 
the teacher points out his unreality and insincerity. In both 


types persistent practice seems only to wear deeper channels of 


limp thinking and slipshod statement. And nothing more greatly 
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astonishes the expectant teacher than the indifferent way in which 
children write on their dearest and most intimate concerns, about 
which they will chatter by the hour together. 

Betrayed thus by the formula to which we have pinned our 
faith, it is not surprising that some of us feel at times as if we 
had come into a blind alley, and are almost ready to subscribe to 
the assertion not infrequently made that training in writing, 
except on its more mechanical side, cannot be given in the school. 
But a comparison with some other kinds of school training and a 
glance beyond the walls of the schoolroom should disabuse us 
of this notion. Other types of activity, particularly the arts and 
handicrafts, are carried on under simplified conditions in the 
school in such a way as to equip the student for undertaking them 
in their more complicated forms outside. Never has writing been 
so normal and so important a social activity as it is today; never 
has it so closely approached the universality and spontaneity of 
spoken language. ‘There are few teachers of composition, I sup- 
pose, who have not had the experience of seeing pupils of theirs, 
whose compositions in school were depressingly flabby and inept, 
turn off in the bracing air of “actual life” straightforward, 
vigorous written work that hit some particular nail very squarely 
on the head. But it 1s unfair to conclude from such an experience 
that the rough-and-tumble arena of modern life, with its enor- 
mous complexity, its inequality of opportunity, its often brutal 
enforcement of the law of the survival of the fittest, gives the 
only or the most efficient and economical training to young people 
in the handling of written language. Such an argument tells 
against all forms of special equipment, and so overreaches itself. 
On the other hand, it is equally unfair to assume that the school 
has nothing to learn from the larger social situation. The very 
fact that the child who writes listlessly and unwillingly in school 
may be kindled into eagerness to write outside of school should 
be enough to show us, if our eyes were not fastened so persistently 
on the mere writing product, that help in our present difficulties 
is likely to come from investigation of the child’s own attitude 
toward his writing and of the conditions under which he is set 
to write. 
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l‘or us as teachers, however, the best approach to such an 
investigation is an indirect approach by way of inquiry into our 
present practice. Hitherto we have accepted the formula of fre 
quent writing on simple subjects pretty much as a rule of thumb. 
As such its results have not proved satisfactory, and, since no 
ready-made substitute offers itself, the only course open to us 
is to examine into its underlying assumptions and presuppositions 
in order to discover whether we must throw it overboard — in 
which case some new method of procedure will undoubtedly 
emerge —or only bring our use of it into closer conformity with 
its true supporting principles. 

There is a good deal of talk nowadays about the importance 
of having “controlling concepts,” ** fundamental principles” in 
the teaching of any subject; and the implication seems to be that 
the average teacher somehow manages to scratch along without 
their aid. The distinction, however, lies in the nature of this 
controlling principle rather than in the fact of its presence or 
absence. In one case it is a mere unformulated, uncriticised 
assumption, gathered from books, from the talk of others, from 
instruction or chance suggestions in childhood. It is often no 
more than a “bias,” but nevertheless it shapes and sometimes 
warps our practice. In the other case, this controlling concept 
is itself controlled, and serves as a definite instrument for testing 
and modifying practice. It is developed through a bringing to 
light and working over of our “mere assumptions,” and the occa- 
sion of its development is always some sort of hitch in practice. 
That such a hitch exists today in our teaching of composition we 
have already admitted. Our next step must therefore be the 
marshaling and scrutinizing of its assumptions. 

Ask any teacher of composition who is not a mere dullard — 
and dullards are few in the teaching profession nowadays, and 
perhaps fewer in English than elsewhere — what he is after, and 
he will be likely to tell you promptly that he is trying to get his 
pupils “to express themselves.” Ask him why he wants them to 
do that, and he will flounder for a while among vague generali- 
I 


zations about “culture” and “self-expression as the goal 


individual development.” Pressed for his views on the nature of 
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language, he will assert that it is an “activity for the expression 
of thought,” a “medium for the expression of thought;” and, if 
persistently harried, may be driven to admit that this expression 
is of course for the purpose of conveying the thought to some- 
body else. but it is easy to see that his aim in the teaching of 
composition is training in expression, and that this aim is based 
upon a conception of language as an expressional activity. These 
two related assumptions dominate his mind and controi his prac- 
tice; and the notion of language as involving communication, 
while recognized on analysis as implicit in the notion of expres- 
sion, plays no part whatever in his actual teaching. 
Nine-tenths of the instruction in composition at the present 
time, [ think it safe to say, is based upon just these views of 
the nature of language and the aims of training in writing. 
The emphasis upon expression is fortified, and perk s partiaily 
justified, by common speech. We speak of “an unusual expres- 
sion,” a person who cannot “express himself,” “the gift of 
expression,” etc., etc. Moreover, it is the aspect brought forward 
in books on composition, even the most recent. Mr. Percival 
( Chubb says in his book, The Teaching of English: “ Expression 
is natural and necessary to the child; and wherever there is 
expression, there is composition. If the medium be words, oral 
or written, the child is engaged in the process of literary com- 
position.”” Another book of the same title, the joint work of 
Professors Carpenter, Baker, and Scott, says: “We use the 
term... . ‘composition’ with reference to instruction and 
practice in the art of expression, 7. e., essay-writing and similar 
exercises ;”” and quotes in another chapter from Professor Meikle- 
john: “Writing and speaking are simply two forms of one 
mental act —the act of expression.” I am not now discussing 


what these writers mean to cover by the term “expression,” but 
simply pointing out that their use of it confirms the ordinary 
teacher in his unanalyzed assumption that language is purely 
expressional and individual. 

There are scattered signs, however, becoming every day more 
numerous, of a recognition of the communicatory side of lan- 
guage as more than a mere formal element. Professor Scott, 
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who has long made it a working principle in his teaching, says in 
his suggestive chapter, ““ The Philosophy of the Assignment,” in 
the book just mentioned, that the two impulses, to express and to 
communicate one’s thoughts and feelings, are complementary 
and reciprocal. President Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s article on 
language in the Baldwin Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy- 


thology defines language as “the communication of thought 
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through speech sounds” ; and says further: “ Language cannot 
be defined as merely the expression of thought, for its character 
and history are determined quite as much by the consideration of 
intelligibility as by that of expression. The impulse to express is 
individual, but the function of speech is social And Professor 
Cooley’s stimulating little book, Human Nature and the Social 


Order, in pointing out the relations of language and thought, 
says: “* The fact is that language, developed by the race through 
personal intercourse and imparted to the individual in the same 
way, can never be dissociated from personal intercourse in the 
mind; and since higher thought involves language, it is always 
a kind of imaginary conversation. The word and the interlocutor 
are correlative ideas.” 

Here, then, almost on the threshold of our inquiry into the 
assumptions at the base of our practice, we find two views of the 
function of language, of which one alone, that of expression, has 
served as an actual controlling principle, while that of communica- 
tion has remained a dead letter. If they are in truth fundamen- 
tally related, it seems fair to suppose that some at least of our 
troubles in composition teaching arise from this separation and 
one-sided emphasis. The other side certainly needs to be brought 
forward, but to emphasize it by itself would be only to put a new 
face on the old difficulty. What we must have is a further 
analysis of both aspects in order to bring out their right relations 
to each other and to our practice. 

lo begin with the more familiar notion — that of expression: 
Just what do we mean by the term? Probably it calls up nothing 
more than a vague idea of the setting free of some sort of activity, 


the bringing to light of something not hitherto revealed. To 


express thought is to bring out by means of sounds or symbols of 
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sounds something that already exists complete and independent in 
the mind. Modern psychology is with us to the extent of holding 
that all life involves what may be cailed expression, and that the 
higher the organism, the more numerous are its tendencies or 
impulses toward activity or expression. But it also holds that 
there is nothing more random and wasteful than bare expression, 
the mere “touching off” of activity. In fact, it maintains that 
under normal conditions in higher forms such bare general 
expression is never found. These impulsive activities begin at 
once to be co-ordinated and controlled, and so become effective 
in further development. Organization, not mere relief, the drain- 
ing off of surcharged activity, 1s what is meant by growth; and 
it is through the temporary checking of tendencies to expression 
that they are worked over into complicated and serviceable co- 
ordinations. Language as employed by the child of school age is 
not a mere impulsive activity, but a well-established co-ordination 
in process of further organization and control. As such, its 
function is that of organizing thought far more truly than that of 
merely expressing thought. Thought and language cannot be 
held apart in any hard and fast way. They are aspects of one 
reconstruction, and it is misleading to speak of language under 
any such figure as that of the mere garb of thought. The part 
that language plays in organizing thought is commonly over- 
looked in the books on the subject of composition, although we 
frequently recognize it in experience. It is a hopeful sign that 
Mr. Chubb lays stress on composition as promoting mental 
organization. 

And what are the conditions, we must ask further, that bring 
about this’ organization of impulsive activities into larger and 
more closely knit co-ordinations? To whatever type of activity 
we look, we find that the reconstruction comes about through 
meeting and mastering a particular situation. There is no such 
thing as co-ordination in general, any more than there is expres- 
sion in general or thought in general. Speech arises in response 
to the demands of a particular social situation, and is the means 
by which that situation is controlled and enlarged. It is at once 


the instrument and the result of social development. Just in this 
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lies the communicatory, and therefore social, aspect of language. 
We are only now coming to understand the essentially social 
make-up of the individual; and it is largely through language 
that he builds up his social world and his social self, as it is 
through more immediate sensori-motor co-ordinations that he 
builds up his physical world. 

It is, indeed, easier to recognize this functioning in a particu 
lar situation in the case of spoken than of written language. We 
obviously talk to some particular person or group of persons 
about some particular thing. We tell them some piece of news: 
we request aid or information; we try to persuade them that a 


thing is true or right. The normal situation is familiar, well 
defined, and in most cases comparatively easy to control. If it 


is not, the failure is unmistakable, and we pass on to something 
else or try a new method of approach. The same thing is true 
of the more directly practical forms of written communication. 
Letters, telegrams, advertisements, business notices and reports, 
arise in specific situations and are addressed to a limited and 
distinctly recognized public. Their character is almost wholly 
determined by the occasion that calls them forth and the person 
or persons for whom they are intended. They serve “merely 
utilitarian ends,” as 1s sometimes slightingly said; that is, en:s 
easily recognized. 

It is quite otherwise with the more formal types of writing, 
with anything that approaches what we ordinarily call literature. 
Here we forget that written speech came into being originally 
as a device for controlling a larger situation and a wider public 
than were possible to control through oral communication alone; 
although a child's story like Kipling’s “‘ How the Alphabet \Vas 
Made” were sufficient to remind us. Or else, if we do remember, 
we hold, with some of our betters, that “origins”? have nothing 
to do with present conditions. Because these conditions — print- 
ing, the telegraph, the railway—have expanded the situation 
enormously and multiplied the number of people involved, we 
assume that the situation has ceased to exist, or at least to 
determine the mode of writing, except in the vaguest way. We 


love to imagine the writer — novelist, essayist, or poet—as a 
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superior person consumed with an irresistible desire to pour 
forth his thoughts and feelings for his own satisfaction and relief, 
and oblivious or scornful of the public. A little inquiry destroys 
this sentimental illusion by revealing the fact that the majority 
of literary men have written to meet the pressure of a particu 
lar situation— which does not necessarily mean that of gain- 





ing their immediate bread and butter—and that more citen 
than not they have had in mind a very specific public, and fre- 
quently some one person. While it is undoubtedly true that no 
piece of literature has ever appealed to that thin abstraction “the 
general public,” it is equally true that it has always appealed to 
one of many “publics.” The different magazines or the news- 
papers of any large city show pretty conclusively the existence of 
such publics. 

\nd what is the bearing of this long discussion upon ow 
specific problein of composition in the schools? Just this: The 
ignoring of the situation underlying and conditioning every large 
literary product has led to an overlooking of the organizing and 
communicatory or social aspects of language, and a consequent 
oyer-insistence upon the expressional and individual aspects. 
These aspects, and others due to the situation, but not recognized 
as such, have been generalized and formulated as principles of 
literary criticism and practice; and then carried over from the 
world of literature proper, a world of mature and distinguished 
achievement, into the school world of immature and tentative 
effort. What we think we are doing is to criticise our students’ 
writing by certain accepted literary principles and standards: 
what we are really doing is to demand that they shall achieve 
results brought about only through the largest and most com- 
plicated sorts of social situations. We do not recognize that our 
so-called rules of rhetoric have lost their vitality by being cut 
away from their source; our students, of course, do not see that 
there is any sort of normal situation present; and, even if they 
did, have not reached the stage of organization where they could 
enter into it, much less manage it. The result is that we spend 
our time in futile efforts to make them “express themselves” 
about a world of things that furnish them with no stimulus to 
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expression; and they spend their time in chafing under this 
bewildering state of affairs and in groping attempts to meet our 
incomprehensible demands. 

The only actual situation in which the child finds himself is 
the painful and abnormal one of being obliged to employ 


imperfectly controlled and infrequently used co-ordination, that 
of hand-writing, in order to say something about a subject, in 
which he may or may not feel an interest, to someone who, he is 
tolerably certain, is not interested in the subject. It is difficult 
to conceive a situation more conducive to repression rather than 
to expression. At first it 1s likely to result in almost total inhibi- 
tion. “Frequent practice’? may lessen its terrors; but it cer 
tainly adds nothing to its reality or intelligibility. And the 
‘simpler’ the subject, the closer to the child’s own experience, 
the more often does the writing upon it strike him as a solemn 
farce: although, of course, he does not phrase it thus to himself. 
\Vhy should he write about his dog, or his going to the circus, or 
the schoolroom, when the other children play with Rover as 
] 


much as he does; have feither been to the circus themselves or 


been told about it in exagted whispers and at recess; and are all, 
in the habit of seeing the schoolroom 


“he 


together with the teach: 





for at least four hours # day, five days out of the seven? 17 


teacher's interest in the## things, the child’s common-sense tells 
him is manufactured for'the occasion. He has had enough experi- 
ence with grown people at home to detect the difference between 
sham interest and real. I am intentionally putting the case in its 
extreme form. There is, of course, a vast difference between 
well-chosen and ill-chosen subjects within the field of the child's 
experience; and the teacher’s interest is often genuine enough; 
while his tact and sympathy may have won the hearts of his 
pupils, and made them plastic material at his hands. But when 
] 


11 . 
il iS 


all is said and done, the motives for writing 1n most schoo 
remain either pure compulsion, or a desire to shine before the 
class, or to show affection for the teacher and win commendation 
in return. The joys of workmanship, of construction, are dor- 


mant in composition, I am inclined to think, longer than in any 


other form of school occupation. Of the teacher’s motive ot 
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equipping him tor later life the child has, of course, no concep- 
tion. And so all his stimuli to the writing activity in school are 
inadequate or illegitimate; and the natural stimulus, the neces- 
sity of controlling in this way a situation in which he is vitally 
involved, never once presents itself, or only in the most casual 
manner. This is why the child writes better at times out of 
schoo! than he does in school; and why this successful impromptu 
writing in face of a real demand, taken together with his attitude 
of passive rebellion in school, are such important guideposts in 
our search for a new outlook upon composition teaching. 

Successful writing, | take it, is what we are after; so the ques- 
tion before us at this point is simply whether we can introduce 
into the school, as a regularly employed means of gaining this 
desirable result, the social situation that produces such successful 
results sporadically outside of the school. Such a procedure would 
be strictly in line with the position of modern education, which 
holds that 1ts purpose is not to put the young into the possession of 
ready-made results, won in the experience of the race or of the 
mature individual, but so to simplify and control conditions that 
they may win the results themselves with only a small degree of 
the original friction and waste. What we are all trying to do is 
to supply the proper stimulus, the proper situation, for the fullest 
development of useful activities, particularly those of.large social 
value. The writing activity, as pre-eminently social, certainly 
merits this treatment, in order to set free its normal values: 
but it has heretofore been attempted only in isolated instances, 
and chiefly outside of the realm of secondary education. 

The reasons for this are, first, the failure to recognize the 
“situation” and its advantages in language training; and, 
second, the practical difficulties of employing it under present 
educational conditions. ‘This second consideration is the one 
before us now; and it cannot be denied that the objections are 
weighty. But such objections by no means imply that it is useless 
to keep the idea in mind as a controlling principle. To have a 
point of view and to attempt to apply it, even imperfectly and 
with scant immediate success, is the only way to tackle practical 


wee 


iffieulties and to bring to light the flaws in a point of view. 
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The most obvious difficulty of this sort is our poverty 
social situations at once within the grasp of the child and demand- 
ing reconstruction and control through writing. In spite of all 
that has been written and talked about the social function of the 
school and the development within it of community spirit, the 
fact remains that in the average school as yet there is, on the part 
of the teachers little consciousness of the one or attempt to foster 
the other. School is still to most children a more or less disagree 
able place where they come to recite their lessons; and _ their 
important businesses to their own minds lie entirely outside it, 
unless there happen to be an external connection by way of ath 
letics. Even in those fortunate schools in which the community 
idea flourishes and determines practice, the little social group is so 
small, its activities and problems are so simple and circumscribed, 
that they are more naturally controlled by other means than that 
of writing, or, if by writing, only in a few narrow and stereo- 
typed forms., 

It is easy to exaggerate this difficulty, although it is very reai. 
But the school is not a closed community. The child is in free 
circulation between it and his family and the larger world outside. 
Moreover, he is at an age when imagination, especially in its 
dramatizing aspects, 1s very strong; and he has begun to circulate 
in the world of literature. All these worlds overlap and play 
into one another. The teacher who studies the child’s resources 
with the “social situation ” in mind soon finds that many oppor- 
tunities for putting him face to face with one suggest themselves. 
The child has had little adventures while away on a journey that 
the other members of the class would like to hear about and com 
pare with their own. He knows how to make something or to 
play some game that another is eager to learn. He must tell a 
member of the family away on a visit of the happenings at home 
and in school. He likes to “play” that he is somebody else and 
to imagine himself in this assumed character as manipulating 
other specific characters, real and imaginary. For the most 
part, of course, the situations in which he is or can easily be 
made a controlling influence are simple, involving only himself 


and one other person or a small group of familiar persons, mem- 
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bers of his family, playmates, “book-people,”’ his class, his 
teacher. His feeling of protest against having to write to people 
around him, instead of talking to them as he would more natu- 
rally do, can be done away with by a weaving in of special cir- 
cumstances in which the substitution of writing for speaking is 
essential or possesses special advantages. After a time, such 
suggestions may come from the class. Children delight in con- 
structing situations for themselves; and wise direction and man- 
agement by the teacher will guard such work from running 
wild and wasting class time and energy. In general, the possi- 
bilities of making the child’s writing the outcome of a definite 
situation are limited only by the teacher’s alertness, tact, and 
resourcefulness. Actual school and home conditions of the chil- 
dren must determine the particular problems presented. The one 
thing essential is to make every piece of writing a problem, to be 
solved with reference to a specific occasion (real or imaginary), 
and for a specific audience (real or imaginary). The one thing 


‘ 


to avoid is to set children to writing “at large” with no situation 
in mind except the arbitrary and unreal one of handing in a 
“theme” to the teacher for the sole object of having it marked, 
corrected, and read to a bored class. 

Here, however, as elsewhere, there are typical dangers into 
which even the thoughtful and zealous teacher is likely to fall. 
Practice nominally based on the soundest principle may become 
thoroughly artificialized; and the only safe course is to test 
practice by principle at every step. Especially is this true when 
we are only just working out the technique of a method. The 
situation presented is only too likely to become a mere formal 
device, so that the children look upon it, not as something in which 
they play a necessary part, but as only another mystery attached 
to composition writing. The teacher, however much he may try 
to look at things through the children’s eyes, has his own habitual 
adult standpoint, which leads him frequently into the selection 
of situations that he thinks ought to stimulate the desire to write, 
but that strike the children as far-fetched and unreal. Perhaps 
the greatest source of this feeling of unreality on the part of the 
children is that the composition written —if the situation has 
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supplied a genuine stimulus—in an honest effort to meet the 
need of some particular person for what the writer has to say, is, 
that person at all, but to the 


nevertheless, not submitted t 
teacher and to the class, just as under the old method. This leads 
to an uneasy sense of a double standard, of having been juggled 


1 


with, and eventually to a disregard of the presented situation 
altogether in favor of the only actual situation, that of the class 
room. This is a serious danger and perhaps inherent in this form 
of controlling the child’s practice. But it is not so serious 

many of the evils of the older system, and it may be obviated, 
or at least minimized, in various ways. One of these is frequently 
to make the teacher and the class together or separately the actual 
public addressed. This does not mean that they are to pass sen- 
tence on the piece of writing in the old dogmatic fashion; but 
that the subject is something about which they really wish to 
know and about which a member is especially fitted to tell them. 
The class becomes for the time a little club to which first one 
and then another contributes his share. The teacher, too, some- 
times may become the audience, though usually in his social rather 
than in his strictly professional character. One of the best sets of 
themes I ever had from a class of girls was when I asked them, 
shortly after the end of the summer vacation, to help me in my 


search for a simple and inexpensive cottage in the country that [, 


with two or three of my friends, teachers like myself, might rent 
for the next summer. I gave them some idea of our tastes, means, 
and preferences in regard to location; and they wrote me fresh, 
vivid descriptions of places that they thought might suit. Another 
way of making the situation genuine is by submitting the piece of 
writing to the actual outside person or public for whom it was 
written. This can be done in various ways—by exchanging 


7 


papers with other schools or classes, for instance. The plan in 


active use at present among teachers of modern languages of hav- 


ing students in one country exchange letters with those in another 
affords an excellent example of this method and of the stimulus 
given by a real need for communication. Still another way, to 


be employed more sparingly of necessity, is to give the piece of 


writing, if it be description or narration, to someone to illustrate. 


it 
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A water-color sketch made from the theme by a person who has 
not seen the thing described is a striking test to the writer of 
how far he has succeeded in solving his problem of communica- 

tion. But whether the actual person addressed be available or 
not, it should always be possible for teacher and class to put them- 
selves imaginatively into his place and to test the work in terms 
of its success or failure in meeting the situation that it set out to 
meet. 

This brings us face to face with the greatest advantage of 
thus conditioning the student’s writing. It enables us to criticise 
in terms of the situation itself, instead of in terms of abstract 
principles derived from writing originating in other and larger 
situations. This does not mean that the two kinds of criticism 
are fundamentally antagonistic. Their origin is one and the 
same. But an examination of the reasons for his success or fail- 
ure in different pieces of his own writing will gradually enable 
the child to formulate roughly the working principles of success- 
ful practice, and will thus give him a basis for the interpretation 
of “rules of rhetoric’? which remain inoperative for him so long 
as stated in such unconditioned form, for instance, as the laws of 
“unity,” “mass,” and “coherence.” 

The importance of criticising in terms of the situation cannot 
ie overestimated, although I have not space to dwell upon it here. 
It supplies, in fact, the principle of organization without which the 
‘situation’ would be as barren of results as our old formula of 
‘frequent practice and simple subjects.”’ For it is not enough to 
stimulate the child’s temporary interest. That may be done in a 
variety of ways, some of them ultimately hindering develop- 
ment. The situations suggested should be so chosen and ordered 
by the teacher that they present a series of problems, each 
involving a definite kind of control and increasing in complexity 
until they approach the organization of the types of litera- 
ture from which our rules of practice are derived. At each stage 
tie child can be made conscious to some extent of the method he 
is using, and in the later stages can attempt pretty definite formu- 
lation. At every step he is helped to this by comparison of his 
methods with those employed by other members of the class in 
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dealing with the same situation and with those employed in 
literature of the same type. While the use of literature as an 
antecedent model tends to paralyze effort, its use as a subsequent 
basis of comparison is invaluable. In the same way the student 
may reinforce and clarify his formulations by comparing them 
with those in books of rhetoric. 

And what, in conclusion, shall we do with our suspected 
formula of practice, “frequent writing and simple subjects” ? 
\s stated thus, its value is indeterminate. But in the light of the 
survey we have just made we are entitled, I think, to say that the 
student should write as frequently as he can be furnished with a 
real situation, an adequate motive for writing; and that his sub- 
jects should be simple in the sense of being inherent in a situation 
that he is able to meet and to control. 

ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS. 
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FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BEFORE the vernacular of the people displaced the classic 
Latin as the principal language of instruction in our schools, one 
heard or saw nothing of the diversity of opinion or opposition in 
theories regarding the nature of the concept of grammar and 
the method of its teaching. There was but one concept and but 
one generally recognized method of correct grammar instruction. 
This absence of contention was owing to the fact that the gram- 
mar teaching of the time was successful. And this success was 
due to the conformity of the method of teaching with the con- 
cept of the nature of the subject held by school-teachers at the 
time. 

When, however, the vernacular became the dominant lan- 
guage of the schools, a language radically different from the 
highly artificial and the mechanically constructed Latin, as to its 
basis, unit, and method, grammar appeared to become a very 
difficult subject, the teaching of which was attended with great 
meagerness of results, a paucity which is responsible for the 
present worry and confusion existing in the minds of grammar 
teachers. The present failure of grammar teaching is due, not 
to the greater intrinsic difficulty of the English language, for 
such difficulty does not exist, but to the adherence of teachers to 
their concept of the nature and method of Latin grammar in the 
teaching of a language whose nature and method of development 
depend upon radically different principles. 

There is, no doubt, a generally prevailing consciousness 
among the teachers of the country of the inadequacy of their 
efforts and methods concerned in the teaching of grammar, but 
ideas as to the source and cause of the difficulty are, among the 
rank and file of teachers at least, still very vague and indefinite. 
Phe ancient concept of grammar, which may be designated the 
Latin concept, still dominates the majority of teachers in their 
work of grammar teaching. Such a belief is strengthened by the 
examination of the text-books of grammar most extensively in 
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use throughout the country as the regularly adopted books. A 
perusal of these books shows that their makers have a knowledg¢ 


of the true nature of English, as their phrasing of fundamental 


principles indicates; but that this knowledge is not clear or 


definite is also shown by their treatment of the mass of detail 


forming the b 


ly of the books, which proves that the dominant 
concept which determines and molds the spirit of the books is 


i 


still the medizval Latin concept of grammar 

The basis of this conception of English grammar is the same 
as that for the Latin language, viz., a system of inflections and 
associated rules of syntactical agreement. <A highly developed 
system of this kind is necessary when the word, as the unit of 


the language, is made to perform alone the complex function of 


expressing, not only a thought-general modified by thought- 
particulars, such as gender, number, tense, and case, but at times 
an entire judgment. When the single word is given so important 
a function, it is easy to see how the attention of students would 
be naturally withdrawn from the thought expressed to the com- 
plex and artificial structure of the expression, and not only how 
a knowledge of grammar was under such circumstances indis- 
pensable to “correct speaking,’ but how the teaching of the 
grammar of such a language could develop correct speaking and 
have such an end as one of its legitimate purposes. 

\n examination of the structure of present-day English, as 
found in the usages of the people and in the literature of the 


language, reveals the existence of the practice to give expression 





h particular thought-element by a separate word, which 


removes the necessity for inflections and their associated sys- 


tem of agreements, and accounts for the disappearance of most 
of the inflections which in the former periods of the history of the 


language, were to a high degree the basis of its structure.’ lor 


> 
1 


of all the endings to show case, the genitive remains alone for 


ail nouns; for pronouns, the nominative and accusative singular 


irst and third personal pronouns alone remain; all inflec- 


ions for gender have disappeared; number is denoted by the 


‘English Grammar Viewed from All Sides,” Education, Vol. 
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single ending es, frequently changed to s; inflections of verbs 
have been restricted to the various forms of to be, and for other 
verbs to the third person s in the present tense, d or ¢ in the past 
tense and past participle of regular verbs, and a rare occurrence 
of ec) in some irregular verbs; the subjunctive has lost all inflec- 
tions; the adjective has lost ail of its original sixteen forms for 
the positive; the comparative er and superlative est remain alone 
of all the adjective inflections; the articles have lost all their 
endings. There remain, in addition, the inflections of a few 
“survivals” and of those words borrowed directly from a foreign 
language. 

Although the inflections have largely disappeared in real 
English, the grammars still make much of them as an important 
part of English grammar. They dwell with still greater emphasis 
upon the rules of syntax associated with the completest use of the 
inflection system, although these rules have no longer any applica- 
tion to the practical use of English. The modern grammar is 
padded with an abundance of such rules; e. g., the subject of a 
verb is in the nominative case; and a verb agrees with its subject 
in person and number. Along with the elaboration of an inflec- 
tion system and an antiquated body of syntax goes the deductive 
method of teaching —a method whose use is made necessary by 
the absence of the facts and data of which they treat in actual 
life, where they can be made the objects of concrete observation 
and inductive generalization. So I consider as entirely just Mr. 
Lang’s* characterization of the “ Latin’ concept as one having 
the wrong basis, the wrong unit, and the wrong method. It isa 
concept without a universally organizing principle, since it does 
not apply to the facts of English. It is static instead of dynamic, 
since it has no correspondence with the nature of a living, pro- 
gressing speech, whose tendency is to- become continually more 
closely adapted, as an instrument, to the freest performance of 
its functions. 

In forsaking the formal concept of grammar as one untrue 
to the nature of English, we are compelled to look for some 


*S. FE. Lane, ‘* Modern Teaching of Grammar,” Educational Review, Vol. XX, 
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rganizing principle which will furnish the basis of unity and 
co-ordination, among the facts of English as we find them in the 
usages of the people today. 

\ study of these usages reveals the fact that the influence 
ed 


underlying the development of language as the instrument of 


thought is the same as that underlying the evolution of the 
human spirit as a whole, viz., a desire for the freedom found in 
the state of self-realization and control — a control in this instance 
expressed in the tendency to throw off all elements and modes of 
expression which do not express the thought in as simple a form 
as that in which the thought-action itself occurs. This is the 
import of the “ descriptive,” ‘* logical,” “dynamic,” or “ organic” 
concept of grammar. It is essentially the concept of “‘ freedom” 
in language expression. Through the influence of this concept 
the language structure is in a process of continual adjustment, 
through the selection of well-adapted elements and the discarding 
of ill-adapted elements, to the end that the thought will receive 
fullest and freest expression, with least violence done to its 
meaning by the medium of expression; a concept that is “* descrip- 
tive” in that it is a characterization of the thought-process; 
“organic,” in that its function is inseparably associated with the 
thought-function. So grammar becomes that particular language 
study which treats of the uses and relations of words in their 
function of expressing thought. It is therefore a study that has 
flexibility and movement. It is dynamic and not static. 

Its basis is word-position, corresponding to the sequence of 
thought-particulars in the complex act of judging, instead of a 
system of inflections. Its unit is the sentence instead of the word, 
since the unit of thinking is the thought, the sentence not viewed 
as a collocation of words, having in themselves a complete and 
separate existence, but rather viewed as “thought passing over 
from one mind to another, becoming visible and tangible almost 
as language.” In this light the sentence in its parts and word- 
relations will reveal the phases and connections of the thought- 
processes, and these phases and connections will be shown in 


their particularity and their natural succession by particular 


words and corresponding word-orders in the place of a system 
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of analogous inflections and agreements. [even when viewed in 
the true light, there is probability that the sentence and the corre- 
sponding thought will be imaged as mechanically associated seg- 
ments, if the study is approached in the first stages from the 
external rather than from the internal or thought side. It is 
certainly true that sequences of functions or tensions, as’ found 
in the thought-process, cannot have a spatial representation with- 
out the introduction of artificiality. The important thing in the 
beginning of grammar teaching is that the spatial images be not 
made prominent, but that the internal side, the thought-process, 
be so emphasized that the artificiality of its spatial representation 
be lost, or at least not be taken account of. Thus we are driven 
to use an inductive method in grammar teaching—a method, 
in this instance, which must begin its observations with intro- 
spection of the thought-process, advancing outward in its develop- 
ment to the externalized process, the sentence. I think that the 
“segmented” notions of thought and sentence structure would 
never arise in the minds of children if the formal concept teachers 
were “calied off,’ so to speak, and the children were left as 
regards their development of a language-concept in the state of 
nature. Naturally there is no strain in children between their 
thought and its expression; and if they were left alone in this 
regard, they would evolve a true, though simple, system of 
grammar from their own consciousness and feeling of their 
thought-forms and relations. If they are able to do this without 
special instruction, how much more complete, extended, and 
amplified will this naturally evolved concept become when it is 
guided in its development by a teacher who is aware of the funda- 
mental principles of its growth, and who conforms her methods 
to these principles! 
A. A. FARLEY. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Graduate Schools. 
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\RRESTED DEVELOPMENT IN THE STUDY OF 
LANGUAGE. 

SECOND only to the power of thinking is the power to use 

that with which we think and by which we express our thoughts 

o others—I mean language. From this point of view, there 


is a great field of work for every teacher in breaking up mis- 
pronunciations, misconstructions, the use of senseless or vulgar 
slang, undesirable colloquialisms, in establishing the exact mean- 
ings of words, and in overcoming as far as possible that almost 
national tendency of ours to be content with an extremely limited 
] 


vocabulary. And yet, right here is the possibility, through over- 


ittention to the form side, of seriously handicapping an indi- 
vidual. Dr. Harris speaks about the injury that may be done 
to the minds of young people from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age by undue concentration on the grammatical forms and struc- 
ture of sentences, resulting in such arrested development that they 
leave school without having gained the power to lose sight of the 
grammatical forms and structure, in appreciating great thoughts 
and literary style and finish. 

This placing the age between fourteen and eighteen indicates 

supposition on Dr. Harris’s part that the study of grammar is 
begun at fourteen years. In many schools work in technical 
erammar is begun in the sixth grade where the average age 1s 
about twelve years, and in some schools even in the fifth grade, 
where children are ten and eleven years old. I wonder if it 

ould be possible to estimate the probabilities as to the increase 
there would be in the proportion of those boys and girls referred 
to by Dr. Harris, if the study of grammar should be begun at 
eleven instead of fourteen. 

In the classes in my charge one year there were two marked 
illustrations of arrested development in the study of the Latin 
language resulting, I believe, from undue concentration on declen- 
sions, conjugations, comparisons, and the syntax of words whose 
syntax in the mother-tongue was not pivotal as to the meaning 
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| of the sentence. Those two pupils of mine would, if asked 
the syntax of a word, the spelling of which merely makes it 


ye 
evid 


ent that the case is either dative or ablative, begin tentatively 
by stating that the word is “dative.” If there was no look or 
show of opposition from myself or any member of the class, thev 
would run glibly through the entire list of all possible datives, on 
the principle of “Take your choice, one is as good as any other.” 
They had a very definite idea of what the study of grammatical 
forms means. ‘To them it meant simply knowing grammatical 
forms as the end and aim of the study. They had learned the 
forms thoroughly as forms, but the probabilities are very slight 
as to their ever arriving at a comprehension of the use of a knowl- 
edge of forms as a means to that greater end—to get at thought. 
The method which I used to remedy this fatal glibness and 
arrest was to hold the pupil to giving the meaning of each 
lative which had seemed to be merely an empty name to her, and 
then to get her to use it in her sentence, all the time endeavoring 
to make her realize that we were searching for thought. 

Since becoming interested in this question of arrested develop- 
iment, memory has brought before me a striking illustration of 
the result of my own efforts in the early part of my work as 
a Latin teacher. Everyone will admit the need of familiarizing 
pupils with the idioms of the language which they are studying. A 
certain boy proved himself an unusually apt pupil. He delighted 
my heart, attracted the attention of a number of visitors, and was 
the envy or admiration of many other pupils in the large class, 
by reason of the ease with which he made himself at home in 
Latin. He was felt to be a mainstay in the Latin prose class — 
always ready to change the English wording into the Latin 
idiom for any other pupil who possessed no such feeling in 
language. This eminently satisfactory state of affairs lasted for 
two years, and long enough into the third year to clinch the 
new and delicate uses of the subjunctive mode in Cicero. Then 
a rather large group of pupils in his class who had always done 
good, though not brilliant, work in Latin found that they could 
read Latin at sight quite rapidly, and they became much inter- 
ested in Cicero’s correspondence with his family and friends, 
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and also some orations not usually read. This reading was, of 
course, done mostly for the thought; and now the star Latin 
pupil only occasionally warmed to the fray. He was not par- 
ticularly interested in what was read, and would have preferred 
to spend more time in turning over and over a subjunctive’s 
possibilities to losing himself in following the train of thought 
of the author. I tried in my disappointment to rap him into a 
realization that a large part of our previous effort had been put 
forth in order to gain the power to read Latin, but he was 
irretrievably lost in the process. The climax of our mutual dis 
satisfaction came in the spring of that year. He was chosen 
to deliver the Decoration Day oration. He brought me his 
oration written out ready to memorize, and with sweet serenity 
asked me to see how I liked it.. Such Latinized English was never 
seen before, I think. There was, | rejoice to staté, a genuine 
warmth of patriotic feeling; but couched in datives of reference, 
accusatives of specification and exclamation, ablative absolutes, 
and verbs of mental distress, to say nothing of subordinate 
clauses galore, which lumbered laboriously along, each showing, 
by :nterlardings and various twistings and turnings of language, 
whether, if causal, its authority was the writer’s own or not; or, 
if relative and characterizing, whether its antecedent was consid- 
ered complete or incomplete; or whether, if temporal, pure time 
or the situation of affairs was uppermost in thought; and so on 


and on. 
LaurA T. BRAYTON. 


Hype Park Hicu ScuHooi, 


Chicago. 























INTROSPECTION AND FIGURATIVE ENGLISH. 


EACHERS of psychology who, like myself, have not taught 
academic subjects for some years are likely to feel a reluctance to 
advocate a special method for any particular subject. Within the 
limits of the normal mind there is too much variation for us to 
say beforehand that this or that device will be valuable in a given 
case. 

My attention has, however, been called at various times to 
the connection between the process of thought itself and the 
ability to express that thought. and certain questions have been 
raised in my mind, of which I should like to present one to 
teachers of English. Can a student who uses lifeless, pros:ic 
English be taught to use vivid, racy language by directing his 
attention to the actual sensations and the subtle associations con- 
nected with them which the subject of his theme arouses ? 

| tried this experiment on forty college students: I gave 
them pictures—a few engravings of Greek statues, but princi- 
pally colored scenes from Japanese life—and asked the students 
to describe the pictures, allowing ten minutes for the writing. | 
then asked the students to notice the impression which the pictures 
made upon them, and to describe the pictures through the sensa- 
tions and images so aroused. Some of the students misunder- 
stood me, and described only the trains of thought aroused by the 
picture — such as other pictures, experiences of their own, etc.; 
yet seventeen out of the forty descriptions were distinctly better 
the second time than the first. Lack of time has prevented further 
experiment, so that I can give only this one set of papers in 
illustration of the theory. , 

The following papers show the character of the change: 

Picture 21, No. 1: “ Before me is represented a man’s head, probably 
the picture of some Roman or Grecian warrior or magistrate. The hair is 


hoary and clustering, yet without conveying an idea of curliness; the brow 
: f 


broad and high; the nose a straight, well-shaped one; the lips full and 





prominent giving an impression of sensuousness and pride. The whole face is 
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No. 1: “ The picture represents to my mind a rather < 
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th all the typical features of his race. His narrow-slitted 
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over his head in ringlets in total contrast to his musta 








d rather long. His gown is a long robe, flowing and of 
disp ng a short and fat neck 
V st impression as I looked at picture was one of 
face of the man portrayed is hard and as cold as is possible 
-essionless face to be. A leering smile seems to hide behind 


the whole positon of the form brought to my mind the 


‘rifice, a human: sacrifice, of one whom the man hated and 


ikes me feel as though he was delighted at having perpetrated 
No. 1: “The picture is rather weird and gives one the 








n some object, which looks as if it might be a baby done 
e. In the distance we see a drooping tree:of some sort, 
1¢ ovel the stre It has long, shaggy limbs 1 
some sort of insect pol { The boat seems to be pus ed 
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external, mechanical, and lifeless description of the objects, 
except where the student unconsciously verges upon the method 
consciously employed in the second account. In the second there 
is an approach to vividness, and to imagination and symbolism. 

If a student can thus be led to use more vivid words by 
watching his sensations and images, what is the rationale of the 
procedure? Jt seems to me that it may be thus: \e all think in 
terms of images, though in some cases the images are much 
abbreviated, and in others the image of the object is replaced by 
the purely symbolic word-image. Still, in any relatively new 
experience the image is the first thing to come to conscious- 
ness to surround the new sensation with a halo of meaning. 
This image, or rather these images, are by no means always 
distinct, nor are they always referable to the same sense as is the 
sensation which we are receiving. There are all sorts of subtle 
bodily reverberations, the product of ancestral experience and of 
personal experiences that long since passed below the threshold of 
clear consciousness. There are connections between sight and 
smell, sight and sound, and between all the senses and movement, 
which, when objectified, give rise to striking and beautiful figures 
of speech. 

These connections appear to exist to some degree in all people, 
and so it would seem that one of the essentials for writing pictur- 
esque English— perhaps the essential—is only some ability to 
see what 1s going on in the depths of one’s own mind. Is this so 
or not? 

Amy ExizA TANNER. 
WILson CCLLEGE, 


Department of Philosophy. 








THE HISTORY OF THE VERNACULAR IN 
EDUCATION. 
x 


FROM one point of view the significance of the development of modern 


ition can best be estimated by the progress of the mother-tongue toward the 
central p'ace in formal instruction. When the study of the mother-tongue and its 
literature is made the core of the curriculum, education is something quite 


litterent from that training in which a foreign, perhaps an ancient, tongue holds 


the chief place. No people is intellectually independent until it has a language 
ind literature, all its own, worthy to be an educational instrument and an edu 
cational end.” NicHoLras Murray But Ler. 


Tuts ideal of the place of the vernacular in modern education 
has not long been realized. It is only a few centuries since Latin, 
with a modicum of Greek and mathematics, was not only the 
instrument, but also the chief end, of education, and the whole 
ISuropean world was in complete or partial intellectual bondage 
to an ancient régime which it viewed as pre-eminently “ classical.” 
I wish to trace out some of the steps of the transition from the 
domination of Latin to its proper subordination within a system 
in which the vernacular has become, not only an end of education, 
but also the chief vehicle of instruction. 

| will make a brief general statement of this process as a 
preliminary to the more detailed discussion of the subject. The 
whole movement has been marked by several distinct, though 
overlapping stages. The vernacular has its first development, its 
decline, its renascence, and its final independence. With the 
breaking up of the old Roman empire the development of the 
vernacular received an impulse which made itself felt especially 
in the realm of popular literature —that of romance, song, and 
devotion. Becoming significant as early as the ninth century, it 
attained the zenith of its early development through the various 
countries of Europe at different times within the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries. The Revival of Learning gave 
an added impulse to the study of Latin and Greek, which was 
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responsible for the withdrawal of the educated classes from the 
field of vernacular literature and a consequent decline in the 
literary use of the vulgar tongue. This period of decline, com- 
paratively short in Italy and longer in the rest of Europe, was 
followed by a renascence of the vernacular, in which the fruits 
of classical study were an important factor in the enrichment and 
embellishment of the vernacular vocabulary and _ style. f But 
before this mother-tongue, which has already entered the field 
of literature, can win its complete independence and take its place 
in the school as par excellence the vehicle of instruction and itself 
holding an honored place in the curriculum, two things have to 
be shown: (1) that there are subjects of study, a body of 
knowledge, which can be studied in the vernacular to as good or 
better advantage than in the current Latin of the schools; (2) 
that this vernacular both as a language and as a literature is 
worthy of study. / The fulfilment of these two conditions has 
been a long process, foreshadowed in the Middle \ges, seriously 
beginning in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and con- 
tinuing down pretty well to our own day. The cause of the 
vernacular in elementary education was fairly won in the seven- 
teenth century and the early part of the eighteenth. But the 
movement of the mother-tongue toward its rightful place in the 
secondary and collegiate curriculum is one that has but recently 
culminated, if it may be said even to have culminated as yet . 
Taking up now the more detailed study of our topic, we shall 
begin with the period of the early development of the vernacular 
—the period of the Middle Ages, or the pre-Renaissance period. 
\Wherever the Roman power went, it stood for the unity of law, 
and later for the unity of religion; but the unity of language was 
never achieved. The Roman law and the Christian religion, 
penetrating to every part of the great empire, carried with them 
the Latin tongue. But underneath the Roman institutions there 
always throbbed the life of the subject peoples, flowing on in all 
its customary activities through its ordinary channels, and finding 
linguistic expression through its own mother-tongue. That is, 
the Latin was imposed upon the masses from without, and had 
never become ingrained; while their own dialects were warm, 
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intimate, dynamic. We might expect, then, quite naturally that, 
as the literary interests of the common people developed and 
grew, a demand would be created for works in their own vernacu- 
lar; while at the same time both imperial and scholastic interests 
would find their literary expression through the Latin tongue. 
Thus, side by side for a long period of years, there were in use 
two different languages, each representative of a distinct social 
status. A great gulf was fixed between the learned and the 
unlearned. The gulf could be crossed and the paradise of learning 
entered only by those who could use the Latin chart. So long as 
education was all through the medium of an ancient language, 
it was the prerogative of the few. The history of the movement 
of the vernacular toward a central place in education is also the 
history of the universalization of education. 

Under the régime of feudalism it did not so much matter that 
all learning was locked up in the ancient languages; that books 
containing, or supposed to contain, all human knowledge were all 
i Latin and Greek. When all books were manuscript copies, in 
whatever language they might have appeared, their limited num- 
ber would have rendered them practically inaccessible to the vast 
majority of the people. Iven if all books had been written in the 
vernacular, or if all people could have been taught to read Latin, 
still there would not have been much stimulus to the learning to 
read and write, if, after they had painfully acquired the accom- 
plishment in the schools, there was to be no opportunity to exer- 
cise it out in life. Not until the invention of the printing-press 
were conditions right for rapid progress in the direction of uni- 
versal education, whatever language be made the medium. [ven 
if books had not been inaccessible ¢o the many, yet their mantier 
of life was simple, and demanded little more in that line than 
could be easily furnished orally by the songs and stories of the 
wandering minstrels and by the homely exhortations of the priest. 
The beginnings of the vernacular literature were undoubtedly 
oral. Yet out of these humble beginnings a literature closely in 
touch with the lives and sympathies of the people grew up all 


over Europe, and came to have gradually a more or less perma- 


nent, and ultimately even a written, form. The first period of its 
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development begins about the ninth century and extends to the 
fourteenth. 

It is noteworthy that literature in the mother-tongue reached 
its greatest height during this period 1n two parts of the old 
Roman empire which may be regarded as extremes — in England, 
which was most remote from the source of Roman authority; and 
in Italy, which was the very center of that ancient power. Eng- 
land had been for only a comparatively short time under Roman 
domination, and since that time had been almost transformed by 
the infusion of new blood which had never known the rule of 
Rome. When the final breakdown of the Roman power came, 
the .\nglo-Saxons were not living under the glamour of the 
empire. Latin culture had its stronghold in the clergy alone, and 
the vernacular was much freer than in other countries to develop 
according to its own genius. While the Latin language was 
regarded as the great depository of learning, the impetus toward 
the use of the vernacular in [england was very strong. Alfred 
the Great was an advocate of the mother-tongue, and himself 
set the example of its use for literary and cultural purposes by 
translating, or causing to be translated, the Universal History of 
Orosius and also Bede’s History of England. He is reputed to 
have been the author also of translations of certain portions of 
the Scriptures. During the Anglo-Saxon period the national 
sense began to find expression through the vernacular. The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicles were begun, though not completed until 
the Norman period. Poetry in the mother-tongue was also repre- 
sented in Caedmon’s poem of the “Creation.” A century of 
decline set in with the Norman conquest. But out of the amal- 
gamation of races and languages there sprang up, in the four- 
teenth century, a new and fairer vernacular literature, the chief 
representatives of which were Langland’s Piers Plowman, Sir 
John Mandeville’s Travels, Wycklif’s translation of the Bible, and 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales —the latter, at least, still ranking as 
an English classic. In England, then, even before the Renais- 
sance the literary use of the vernacular had attained a high degree 
of excellence. 

In Italy also, during the period preceding the Renaissance, 
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there were forces at work destined to produce a vernacular litera- 
ture of high rank, surpassing in finish and literary merit the 
work of Chaucer. The struggle for the vernacular in Italy, how- 
ever, was slower and more toilsome than in England; and 
before the mother-tongue could reach its high fruition in Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, it had to receive inspiration and impulse 
from France and other northern countries. 

Various intluences were responsible for the slow development 
of the vernacular in Italy. In the first place, the Latin language 
had more fully dominated the dialects of the peninsula than it 
had those of the north. Through the long domination of Rome 
its language had almost absorbed the native Italian dialects. Tra- 
ditions of Roman secular education lingered long in the Lombard 
cities. But further than this the native races had been fully 
nationalized (Romanized). Even after the fall of the empire 
they still lived under the glamour of the great and noble past. 
The traditions of the republic and of the empire were their tradi- 
tions; they cherished them and gloried in them. Their attention 
could not be so easily caught by the newer, popular, and more 
imaginative epics of chivalry which pleased the ear of the north- 
ern peoples and created a demand for their recital in their own 
tongue. These were, after all, a poor substitute for their own 
Virgil and Horace and Cicero, even though their knowledge of 
these classics may have been very vague and traditional. [‘urther- 
more, feudalism, with its accompanying institution of chivalry, 
never took a very firm root in Italy. It was the deeds of chivalry 
which fired the imaginations of the northern peoples and were 
the occasion for a large part of the outburst of popular song. 
Symonds says upon this point: “* Not until the Italians under the 
sway of the Hohenstauffen princes possessed something analogous 
toa Provencal court were the right conditions for the development 


of literary art in the vernacular attained.”’* The impetus to a new 
point of view demanding expression in a new literature was slow 
in making itself felt. The consciousness of national unity and 
aim was lacking, or but dimly felt. Italy was for a long time in 
a state of political unrest incident to the Wars of Investment 


> 


Renaissance in Italy, /talian Literature, Vol. I, p. 6. 
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and Independence. This was unfavorable to literary development. 
The cohesion of the various provinces was one that expressed 
itself in harking back to a common glorious past, rather than in a 
feeling of present solidarity. With the failure to acquire national 





unity there was the accompanying failure to evolve a common 
vernacular. Each district clung to its own native dialect, or 
variant from the literary Latin. 

While the Italian vernaculars were slow to develop and tended 
to diverge from one another, yet the gulf between them and the 
Latin grew wider and wider under the genius of peoples adjusting 
themselves to new social, political, and industrial conditions. But 
these Italian dialects did not seem to have vitality, grace, and 
power enough to make them serviceable for literary purposes 
until they had come under the influence of foreign literature and 
the stimulus of the attempt to make them a vehicle for the expres- 
sion of a new nationalism. In the langue d’oc (Provencal), of 
southern France, a considerable body of vernacular literature had 
grown up, comprising love songs, battle songs, and satires, written 
in refined and courtly lyric verse. Provengal singers carried their 
songs and tales over into northern Italy, where they became popu- 
lar, especially at the semi-feudal courts. “Troubadours or wan- 
dering minstrels brought also the hardier and more virile ‘litera- 
ture of the langue d’oil, of northern France. The Chanson de 
Roland and the Arthurian legends became popular at courts, and 
the chansons de gestes of the Carolingian cycle among the com- 
mon people. Through the blending of the Provencal, the northern 
French, and the Italian dialects the latter were refined, and a 
literary Italian was evolved. The same sort of process was 





going on in the south of Italy in the Sicilian kingdom, where 
foreign influence came in with foreign rulers. The Norman king, 


— 


William IT. (about 1166), was a patron of Sicilian poetry. The 
Provencal popular literature came in, not to usurp, but rather to 
refine and stimulate. Sicilian was Italo-Provencal style. The 
Sicilian kings, though themselves of foreign extraction, fostered 
the spirit of nationalism. Under Frederick II. (1210-50) the 
national and patriotic impulse was a very significant factor in 
literature. But, as in 


the cultivation of the new vernacular 
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‘rance, so in Italy, while to the south belongs the first fair 
Howering of the vernacular literature, to the north belongs its 
permanent fruitage. Of this movement Symonds says: ‘ What 
the Suabian princes gave to italy was the beginning of a com 
mon language. It remained for Tuscany to stamp that language 
with her image and superscription, to fix it in its integrity for 
all future ages, and to render it the vehicle of stateliest science 
and consummate art.”“ One long stride toward this end was 
taken in the pre-Renaissance period. We are too prone to think 
of everything modern as having its seeds in the “ Revival of 
Learning.” Before taking up the first great triumph of the 
Italian mother-tongue under the Tuscan impress, it may be well, 
for the sake of the light which it throws on our problem, to take 
a general view of the status of the vernacular in Italian life during 
the thirteenth century. 

The movement toward the literary use of the mother-tongue 
was inherent in the conditions of life. The ultimate triumph of 
any one particular dialect as par excellence the literary language 
is a fact not half so significant as that the various dialects had 
won their place as over against the Latin in all the fundamental 
interests of life by the middle of the thirteenth century. This they 
had done by a common principle of the evolution and rise of the 
vernacular as an instrument of expression and communication. 
During this century songs and stories popular in other countries, 
as well as the learning of scholars locked up in the Latin tongue, 


began to tiow freely through the vernacular to meet the growing 


popular demand. ‘Tales of travel, Frankish romances, religious 
history, treatises on ethics, great hymns of the church — in fact, 
specimens from famous works of all sorts — were rendered into 
the language of the people. Abstracts were made from the Latin 
hooks on grammar, rhetoric, astronomy, geography, etc. The 
bulk of this vernacular literature was confessedly second-hand, 
yet the wide range of it shows a strong sentiment in favor of the 
literary and scholastic use of the popular tongue. Literature of 
all kinds was beginning to “yield to the first strong impact of 


the native idiom.” Some original compositions began to appear 


Of ., Vol. 1, pp. 27, 28. 
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in the vernacular, especially memoirs and chronicles. Also it was 
coming into wide use in correspondence, both private and public. 

When Dante began to write in Tuscan, the Italian dialects 
had already won the day so far as the lower forms of literary art 
and practice were concerned. Guido Guinicelli, in the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, was the “founder and prophet of the 
' new and specifically national literature of the Italians.”* He 
was followed in the work by a trio of men of rare talent and 
genius. The first three-quarters of the fourteenth century saw 
such a wealth of fruitage in the literature of the mother-tongue 
as was attained in no other country of Europe during the pre- 
Renaissance period. Dante contributed one of the greatest poems 
of all time. It won respect for the vernacular and helped to give 
it a recognized place among scholars as a proper literary medium. 
Under the hand of Petrarch the vernacular lost all trace of dia- 
lect. Though his Italian was Tuscan in source, it was special to 
no district. “‘ His verse fixes the standard of poetic diction for 
all time in Italy.”’° Boccaccio exalted not only the language of 
the common people, but also the literary themes which lay closest 
to their life and experience. He used not only the vernacular, but 
also the spirit of the vernacular. 





This long discussion of the progress of the Italian vernacular 
would be disproportionate in this paper, were it not for the fact 
that the whole movement is such a clear illustration of so many 
fundamental principles. It is evident that the presence alongside 
of the vernacular of a superior language of scholarship and litera- 
ture, even though it be recognized that this language is not fully 
adapted to the spirit and life of the times, exerts a retarding 
influence upon the development of the vernacular. The develop- 
ment of Italian literature in face of opposing and retarding influ- 
ences is indicative of the superior power and propulsiveness of the 
language of the people as over against any language of scholar- 
ship, however ideal that language may be in point of structure or 
in possibilities of literary stvle, provided the language of scholar- 
ship be regarded as fixed and be kept in isolation from the modi- 
fving and ‘“‘corrupting”’ influences of the great stream of life. 


Symonns, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 48 bid.. p. So. 
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Che development of the Italian vernacular as an instrument 
literary and general expression also illustrates the stimulating 
effect of the interaction of one language and _ iiterature upo: 
ther, and this not alone in point of subject-matter, but also in 
refinement of vocabulary and style. Still further, the rapidity 
h which literature in the vernacular reached a high degree of 
perfection raises the question whether there is not vet some 


ther principle operative in Italy with greater force than in the 


other countries of Europe. The nearness of the Latin language 


and the Latin models ot literary art is an element not common to 


Italy and other countries to the same degree. \WVhile this oper- 
tlie first, as a retarding influence, the vernacular once 
under way did not have to wait to go through those slow dis 


ciplinary processes out of which comes, after long lapse of time, 


i 


the perfection of language and literary art. The genius and dis 
cipline of long cénturies of Latin were ever present as a part of 
the literary inheritance of the Italians. That subtle quality called 
taste did not have to develop wholly anew. The significance to 
the vernacular of models afforded by a maturer language is a 
point not to be lightly overlooked. Finally, we can see in this \ 


1 


early history of the Italian dialects that the development and per- 


fection of a language is an evolutionary process in much the same 
sense of the word as when we speak of the evolution of a race. 


i 
The process is not one of unfolding like a bud from a central core. 


} 


Innumerable variations of dialect and usage come into competi- 
tion with one another. There is a struggle tor existence, and 
according to their adaptibility, their power of functioning in the 
life of the people, they survive and become an element in the living 
language of a group. -\ll of these principles receive further illus- 
tration in the history of the other vernaculars of Europe. [Further 
principles will come to light as we proceed, and specific points t 
under those already developed will come out more explicitly. 


he progress of the vernacular in the remaining countries ot 





europe, so far as concerns this period preceding the Renaissance, 
may be sketched more briefly; for in none of them did it reach 


so high a degree of perfection as in England and in Italy. The 


iterature of the mother-tongue in Erance was earlier, more 
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varied, more profuse, and in source more cosmopolitan than in 
any other country; but the language was slow in developing along 
the lines of structure to the point where the highest results could 
be achieved. * By the beginning of the ninth century it was com- 


pulsory for bishops to preach in Romance, and to translate such 


Latin homilies as they read.""© Epic, or narrative, poetry had 
something of a finished form in the chansons de geste as early as 
| the eleventh century. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
almost every kind of literature was attempted. ‘The vernacular 
could show writings in epic poetry, in the various forms of the 
drama, and in lyric poetry. The language seemed to have con- 
siderable adaptability to writing in verse: but good prose was 
very slow to develop. Yet this was attempted. Beginnings in the 
writing of history were made by Villehardouin (twelfth century ), 
Jean de Joinville (thirteenth century), and Froissart (fourteenth 
century). Their writings were far from being scientific history ; 
but from the literary point of view they were vivid and pictur- 
esque in the presentment of fact. Previous to the twelfth century 
even chronicles had been written in verse. Despite its great 
\ defects, the vernacular was coming into use in the more practical 
and serious phases of life. Elaborate codes of laws were drawn 
up in the language of the people. It was the frequent medium of 
homilies, both spoken and written; and much of the learning of 
the age was either translated or popularized. 

In Spain and in Germany the vernacular was likewise in pro- 
cess of development. Spain had her charming story of Le Cid; 
Germany had her minnesingers. Except in the case of a few 
popular songs and stories, the German language remained unfit 
for literary use until after the Renaissance; though one poet, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, stands out as a master of exquisite 


verse of a certain kind. Further discussion ot the German ver- 


a —— eee 


nacular would better be postponed for treatment in another 
| connection, 


There remains for discussion one of the strongest impulses 


to the early literary use of the vernacular common to all the 
countries of urope. This was the spirit of religion and devotion. 


Satntspury, Short History of French Literature, p. 7. 
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Translations of the Psalms and Sunday Gospels had long been 
use.”’ It is said that Alfred the Great fostered such transla- 
tions in England. ‘‘ From the time of the Council of Constance, 
or even earlier, provincial synods laid the duty on priests of 
explaining these portions during Mass; and Postils and Plenaria 
which comment upon them in the vernacular meet us everywhere. 
Metrical versions of the Psalms, such as that of de Moulins 
France, or of Maerlant in the Netherlands (1225-1300), were 
well known among all classes.” ‘ The entire Bible was put into 
french paraphrase in the thirteenth century by Guiars de Moulins 
and before the time of Luther it had been put into print, eventually 
going through sixteen editions. In Germany there were numer- 
ous Bible translations before the Reformation, and with the 
advent of printing they attained wide circulation. “Prior to 
Luther’s first complete edition in 1534, no fewer than thirty 
Catholic impressions of the entire Scriptures or portions of them 
had appeared in the German vernacular.” * At least thirteen 
complete German versions of the Bible anterior to Luther’s have 
been located, and repeated editions were called for. The same 
sort of activity was going on to a greater or less degree in Eng- 
land, Italy, Poland, the Netherlands, Holland, and Spain. No 
ganized opposition to this work appeared on the part of the 
Catholic church until it saw the use to which the reformers were 
putting it. At all times, however, the church, as the embodiment 
of scholarship and doctrinal authority, exercised the right of cen- 
sorship over religious works of all kinds, nor can it be said that 
the Catholic authorities, like the reformers, encouraged and 
pushed the work of Bible translation. 

By the end of the fourteenth century the situation as regards 
the vernacular is about as follows: In all the leading European 
countries it has reached some degree of literary use and excellence. 
[In Italy and in England its fruitage has been of a high order. In 
l'rance and Germany the popular literature flourished, especially 
he realm of poetry and song; but neither of these languages 


had been fully molded to use in more serious literary pursuits. 


vi 74) 9 12 * ' 
fi oO? vol. 1 e ixe Ss r p. 640. 
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Narrative and historical writing had made a beginning in most 
of the countries of Europe. Everywhere those interests which lie 
closest to the life of the people — story, romance, song, devotion, 
and religious instruction — claim the vernacular as their medium 
and instrument. There is a marked tendency in the direction of 
closing the gap between the learned classes and the masses by 
bringing over learning into the language of the people, both by 
way of translations and by way of original compositions in the 
lowly vernacular. Yet the movement in that direction did not 
go far enough to undermine Latin as the chief instrument aad 
end of education in the schools. The vernacular did not yet 
become a factor in the process of formal education. Its position 
was incidental, not functional. How quickly the vernacular might 
have attained such dignity in literature and such usefulness in the 
affairs of life as to have forced its way into the curriculum is an 
interesting matter of speculation. But the Revival of Learning 
brought such an added impulse to the study of the classics as to 
threaten the very existence of the vernacular as an instrument of 
literature, to say nothing of it as an end to education. 

The question may be asked: Why did not this new and living 
vernacular literature, developing and pushing ahead so rapidly, 
supplant the Latin literature and force its way into the schools? 
From some points of view it would have been a very fortunate 
thing if it had done so. But a closer view of the question seems 
to show conclusively that it would not have been so great a good 
fortune as it appears on its face. In no country was the vernacu- 
lar as yet a fit instrument for the expression of the highest literary 
art, nor was it even an adequate vehicle for the expression of 
thought. Now, both of these conditions ought to be met in a 
literature that is to be made an instrument and an end in school 
education. Toward the realization of this end, toward putting the 
language and literature into a shape to satisfy these conditions, 
the Kevival of Learning made a most important contribution. 
But the fitness of the language and literature is not enough in 
itself to force the vernacular into the curriculum in competition 
with the ancient languages. It is only one of the conditions 


which rendered such a procedure possible. The stress of condi- 














LT 


tions of life and new points of view with reference to the nature 


and function of education itself will have most to do with making 
the vernacular the vehicle of formal instruction and itself an end 
of education. 

The first effect of the Revival of Learning upon the cause of 
the vernacular was disastrous in the extreme. The rediscovery 
of antiquity, especially the richness and fulness of its life and 
literature, was like a new revelation to human consciousness. 
The wealth of Greek and Roman literature and learning had been 
obscured, and almost lost, during the troublous times of the ‘bar 
barian invasions, and the occupation of the field of consciousness 
with the pressing and vital problems of readjustment to the new 
and changing conditions of life. The conditions for scholarship 


een found in the seclusion of the monasteries alone. Hence 


had 
those parts of ancient knowledge which played into the hands of 
theology were practically the only ones which filtered down into 
the fund of general knowledge, and this, too, through an eccles1 
astical and somewhat barbarous Latin. The beauty and the per 
fection of the classical Latin tongue and its literature were in 
striking contrast, not alone with the vernacular, but also with the 
Latin with which they had been familiar. They found so much 
to admire in the achievements of the Greeks and the Romans that 
the attention ot scholars became focused upon the past and their 
ideals located in antiquity. [or the germinating tendency of the 
ling period to look forward there was substituted for a time 


prece 


the backward view. Scholarship centered upon the task of explor- 
ing antiquity for its treasures of classic literature and knowledge. 
The work of editing, compiling, and translating superseded that 


of original composition. And when original composition was 
again undertaken, the ideal both of style and of medium was the 


as 


the modern. This renascent classicism 


ancient in preference t 
retarded the growth of the vernacular in Italy, outside of Flor- 
ence, threatened its very existence. The popular literature became 
despised by scholars. This attitude of mind generalized included 
in like contempt the very best that the mother-tongue had _ pro- 


duced Niccolo Nieccoli, though himself a Florentine, called 


Ss 


nte “a poet for bakers and cobblers.””. Everywhere the gap 
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between the learned and the unlearned, between scholars and the 


h had been ciosing up during the preceding period, was 


laity, whic 
reopened and widened. The problem of the universalization of 
education has its solution complicated again and postponed by 
the setting up in opposition to each other of the learned and the 
vulgar tongues. The rising class of scholars and _ professors 
moves farther and farther away from the interests of the common 
people. The Humanist thought it beneath his dignity to use the 
mother-tongue. His ideal was to write in Latin for a reading 
public composed of the learned. He could not waste his time on 
common folk. To write or speak to a public composed of the 
vulgar crowd was essentially lowering to the scholar. His place 
was within the refined circle of the court and the palace. Pecuni- 
ary interest, however, occasionally led a Humanist of high rank 
to lecture or write for a part of the time in the vernacular. Thus 
Bruni lectured and wrote on Dante and Petrarch.” Yet when 
such a thing as this occurred, it was usually with an apology for 
the use of the vulgar tongue, showing that the real attitude toward 
it was one of condescension or of contempt. This situation as 
regards the vernacular was earlier, more extreme, and of shorter 
duration in Italy than in the countries farther north. Before 
taking up the renascence of the vernacular and the benefits which 
flowed to the mother-tongue from the Revival of Learning and 
its Humanistic trend, it may be well to take a look at the status of 
the vernacular in the schools during the period roughly covered 
by the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

With the vernacular held in contempt by scholars and its 
literature despised, we should not expect to find that the mother- 
tongue had any place in the school. The Humanistic ideal 
dominated education from the primary school to the university. 
The study of the classics was thought to give the kind of discipline 
and training that best fitted for any kind of life for which any 
special training was necessary. If the vernacular ever had found 
access to the schools up to this time, it was now most certainly 
thrust out. The child was introduced at once to the study of 
Latin without any previous study of the mother-tongue. There 


'Symonps, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 235, 236. 
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seemed to be no more reason why the school should usurp the 
function of the home in the matter of teaching the native language 
than it should in giving instruction in the art of milking cows. 
In fact, the whole idea of the school was to exclude just as com 
pletely as possible the use of the vernacular from education. At 
some time between the sixth and the ninth years of his life the 
child began his career as a disciple of antiquity. The first thing 
that he studied was Latin grammar. This he did not learn 


1 


through the language which he already knew, but through tl 


1€ 
verbal study of a grammar written in Latin. He had to commit 
to memory hundreds of rules and exceptions, all in the Latin 
tongue. The aim of this study was precision in speech and suc- 
cesstul imitation of models, leading up to the mastery of Latin 
eloquence. The study of Latin verse preceded that of prose, and 
without any previous experience and training in the art of com 
position in the pupil’s native tongue. As Latin eloquence and 
polish of diction were the ideal of education, the schools short- 
circuited the process by dropping out from consideration practice 
in the vernacular, or even in the more simple and direct Latin of 
Cesar, Livy, and Lucretius, and centered their attention upon 


1 
i, 


Horace and Virgil, and especiaily Cicer 

in order that the Latin education might be interfered with as 
little as possible by the experience which the child already had 
in the exercise of his mother-tongue, all sorts of restrictions were 
laid upon the use of the vernacular. It was a common thing for 
fathers and masters strictly to forbid boys to read works in the 
vernacular. Benedetto Varchi was soundly rated and nearly 
expelled from school for reading Petrarch on the sly. The Jesuits 
forbade the use of the vernacular except on holidays, and the 
Protestant Sturm shortened the periods of recreation in order not 
to run the risk of his pupils speaking German on the playground. 
The statutes of most of the universities made the speaking of 
Latin compulsory. That at Ingolstadt reads: “A master in a 
bursary shall induce to the continual use of Latin by verbal 
exhortations and by his own example; and shall also appoint those 
who shall mark such as speak the vulgar tongue and shall receive 


from them an irremissible penalty.”'° Again: “* That students in 


Ouoted it [ s Comenius, p 
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their academic exercises may learn by habit of speaking Latin to 
speak and express themselves better, the faculty ordains that no 
person placed by faculty upon a common or other bursary shall 
dare to speak German. Anyone overheard by one of the over- 
seers to speak German shall pay one kreutzer.” 1 

In spite of all the stress laid upon Latin education in the 
sixteenth century, the attempt to isolate boys from their native 
social and linguistic environment, and make out of Italian and 
French and German boys Romans after the pattern of Cicero 
and Horace, was not a very startling success. The path of the 
educator, as well as that of the boy, was overlaid with thorns and 
difficulties. Statutes, fines, spies, and floggings were not adequate 
to the suppression of the mother-tongue. It had within it the 
dynamic power of life. The outcome of the struggle of that which 
is living and functioning with that which is dead and fixed cannot 
be a matter of doubt. A historian of the period writes: “ Boys and 
teachers were alike unhappy; great severity of discipline was prac- 
ticed, and after all was done, and all the years of youth had been 
spent in the study mainly of Latin, the results were contempt- 
ible.” ?* Cordelier, writing in 1530, says: “Our boys chatter 
l‘rench with their companions; or if they try to talk Latin, cannot 
keep it up.” '* The production of a man who could really write 
Latin with a master-hand was rare indeed. [Exotic culture is 
pretty sure to be more or less artificial. Even Macauley,'* who is 
fulsome in his praise of Milton, meets the criticisms made on the 
great poet’s style in his Latin poems by the virtual admission of 
he fact that the same standard cannot apply to him as to those 
who in writing Latin made use of their native tongue. Naturally 
this Humanistic training was no more effectual in producing men 
who could wield the vernacular well, so long as the ideal was 
imitation of the classics. In applying the Latin as a standard for 
the vernacular, they had a false ideal of style; for the genius of 
the various languages is essentially different. Study of Latin 
which was primarily philological and for the sake of grammatical 
structure, and only secondarily for the sake of the literary 
content and a correct understanding of the author, was not 
likely to have a very valuable reflex influence upon the use of 

" Tbid. MT bid... Di 123; Ibid., p. 4. 4 Essay on Milton. 
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the vernacular. The externals rather than the spirit of the 
classics were absorbed. Many of the best Humanistic scholars 
could not write clearly and sensibly in the native idiom. Their 
composition was vitiated by pedantic Latinisms of rhetoric and 
of vocabulary. Men as great as Varehi and Alberti, when they 
attempted to write in Italian, could not overcome the Latinistic 
tendencies of their training. Cristoforo Landino’s belief that ** he 
who would fain be a good Tuscan writer must first be a Latin 
scholar ”!® was true only with decided qualifications. Even 
familiar correspondence was made pedantic by being loaded down 
with Latin phrases. The first effect of Humanism has been to 
postpone the day when the vernacular shall triumph in the field 
of education. In spite of all this, Humanism does have a positive 
contribution to make to the cause of the vernacular, but not until 
it has been transformed by a new ideal. We shall next take up 
the renascence of the vernacular under the impulse of the second 
Humanistic ideal. 
IRVING ELGAR MILLER. 
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Graduate Schools. 


SyMonps, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 237. 

















FIRST HELLENIC EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS AND 
SCHOOL ENHIBITION, ATHENS, 1904. 


\CCORDING to a decision made in common by three societies, 
recognized by the state, viz., the Society for the Promotion of 
Greek Studies, the Parnassus Society, and the Society for the 
Propagation of Useful Books, an educational congress will be 
held in the month of April, 1904, at Athens. In connection with 
it there will be opened an exposition of documents and materials 
pertaining to education. 

1. The exposition will open on April 12, 1904, and will last 
one month. The organizing committee, if it judge fit, may pro- 
long it: such prolongation in no case to exceed one month. 

2. Lhe exposition is to comprise two divisions: (1) schools 
in Greece and Greek countries: (2) materials used in education. 
Division (2) 1s to be further subdivided into (a) a Greek and ()) 
an international exhibit. 

Foreign exhibitors will deliver their goods at Athens not 
later than February 14, 1904. They must withdraw them within 
a month after the close of the exhibition, all transportation and 
packing, both ways, to be at the cost and risk of the exhibitors. 
The organizing committee will take steps to obtain immunity 
from customs tor objects exhibited. 

3. All objects not withdrawn by the exhibitors at the expira- 
tion of the month following the close of the exposition, as well 
as all objects donated by the exhibitors, will go to make a per- 
manent educational museum at Athens. 

4. The organizing committee undertakes the safeguarding 
of exhibits from the day of their arrival at the exposition quar- 
ters to the end of the month following the close of the exposition. 

5. At the opening of each case from abroad an inventory will 
be drawn up specifying the goods therein contained and _ their 
condition; such opening to be made before a representative of 
the committee and a representative of the exhibitor, or, failing 
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the latter, before two representatives of the committee, the invoice 
to bear their joint signatures. The same will take place when 
the objects are returned to the exhibitors at the close of the 
exposition. 

6. Diplomas and honorable mentions will be accorded. The 
conditions of the competition and all other details regarding the 
exposition will be published in proper season by the committee 
and forwarded to the consulates of Greece abroad. 

The committee will be at the disposal of exhibitors desirous 
of ampler information. 

\ddress: Comité d’Organisation du Congres hellénique 
d'éducation (bureaux du Syllogue pour la propagation de livres 
utiles), 42 Rue de Il’Académie, Athénes. 

For the committee, 
D. BrKELAS, President. 
G. Drossinis, Secretary. 


THE ROOPER MEMORIAL. 


Many teachers are familiar with Mr. T. G. Rooper’s educa- 
tional writings, and especially with that very interesting exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of apperception entitled .4 Pot of Green 
Feathers. On account of the interest excited by Mr. Rooper’s 
writings, it is thought possible that many educators outside of 


his own country may be inclined to contribute to a proposed 


memorial in his honor. Subscriptions may be sent to the Honor- 


able Secretaries of the Rooper Memorial Fund, Hartley Univer 


sity College, Southampton, England. 














BOOK REVIEWS. 
King Arthur and His Knights. By Maupe L. Raprorp, Instructor in English 

in the University of Chicago.- Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1903. 

[iis volume is a collection of narratives taken from Chrétien de Troyes’s 
Yvain, from Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, and from Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, 
and so adapted and arranged as to form a reading-book for children in the fifth 
grade of the public schools, though it is cannily suggested in the preface that 
it may prove serviceable for the third and fourth, and for the sixth and seventh 
as well. In its character as a reading-book it should prove an acceptable addition 
to the teacher’s resources. It is clear and simple, offering a very pretty and 
diversified vocabulary; it is neatly arranged with a view to the single and 
unified lesson; it has a small pronouncing index, the use of which will, no doubt, 
add greatly to the dignity and confidence of the fifth grade. 


There is unquestionably much in the King Arthur romances that should 
contribute to the pleasure and wholesome culture of the elementary child. Epi¢ 
activity, bold and generous deeds tempered by gentleness and reverence — this is 
the atmosphere of the best side of the Arthur stories. This is precisely the atmos- 
phere into which one longs to lead the older children of the elementary school. 
In making a book for the child out of the Arthur legends, one must do with his 
material as Malory did with his regard it as the mere stuff of human nature 
ind life, a storehouse of treasures out of which one may choose according to his 
pleasure or his need. The child’s needs should dictate the choice and arrange- 
ment in this case. 

But he who offers to choose among the Arthur stories such as may be given 
to the child should be wise and experienced, knowing thoroughly well his stories 
and his child; for the pitfalls are many — quite as many in Chrétien de Troyes 
and Malory as in Tennyson. 


First of these is the pitfall of 


that fantastic feudal gallantry which Chrétien 
and Malory substituted for the forthright chivalric business and earnestness of the 
older legendary romances. In the elementary grades the children are still mere 
undifferentiated human beings, and should be kept so. Suggestions of “ ladies ” 
to be “‘ won” and to be ‘‘ served ” usher them before time into an unknown world, 
and are needless, since there is in the same material a legitimate sufficiency of 
lions to be hunted and giants to be overtome. 

It is true that the psychology and modus operandi of love and love-making, 
innocent or guilty, are so alien to children of this age as to pass harmlessly by 
them, when these notions constitute a necessary link in a narrative otherwise 
suitable for them. But it is surely a mistake to linger with the little people over 
any of these experiences. He who would retell the Arthur stories must be wary 
here, so difficult is it to put together the stories into any kind of a whole without 
using this scarlet thread of guilty passion, or substituting for it something 


Ty 
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i} s gue mistake ety, the effect of which is quite out of proportion to its 

hi Ice Since, howeve1 Radtord, being a good Tennysonian, chose the 

1 I 1 defection as the 1 ling of the end, she has made a more vigorous 

ti Vincing cnapter of it could have been expected. 

1 ere is, it would seem, a temptation scarcely to be resisted, to introduce 

rrangement of the Arthur stories the symbolism that lay obviously upon the 

' surface even in the Morte Irthur, which Tennyson heightened into a1 lmost 

i oppressive system of sophisticated and parochial doctrine. Symbolistic art but 
| s or unduly forces the child. To him the sacred outside appearance 

hings is enough. On this ] Miss Radford has been, on the whole, wise. One 


i could wish that she had followed Malory in Gareth’s fight with the fourth 
































knight, instead of adopting Tennyson's evangelistic bit of symbolism 
terpretatio: t the Tennysonian architecture of hall might b ‘ 
lropped out 3y the way, it is always a pity little of Merlin. He is 
t st per ntly teresting figure in the cycle He is Odysseus among the 
: Greeks, the sacrec ird among the warriors, the su one, % S sO appealing 
so satisfying t child’s imagination. Indeed, epic activity and intellectual 
' ( ! whether the latter take the shape of wisdom or magic, are perhaps 
t st satisfying elements in the literary subject-matter of the fifth grade The 
Arthur stories afford these in the richest abundance. It is therefore a mistake 
to tur side in a child’s book to idyllic and sentimental details, or to fall int 
: ern reflective and ic m er. Something soft and meditative in the 
V cle wi stify ennyson in his large present n But when we 
¢ se for the 1 it might be best to drop out that Miss Radford has 
: t I ns sness y the Tennyson tradition, and we find in the 
] t k y of these tails Arthur wore a gold crown, but it was 
{ 
| I I ter than his hair, and the blue truquoises with which it was set were n¢ | 
thar Ss eyes n the midst of the melée in the battle of the gs 
t noise rowned the sweet songs of the birds, but still they sang and flew 
4 t gayly 1 re of the grir eath struggle going on beneath ther It 
that the design is here to i uce “a background of nature,” by way of t 
a ae See t this is at rake efiect throw away on the fift 
1 s entiré out of place in irrative 
] se it does meet these difficulties, on the whole, with taste and 
. s a hopeful book. It is not the final one to be made 
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out of the material and for the purpose, because it does not yet recognize clearly 
tl needs and tastes of the child. But it should be, and it will be, a source of 


tistic pleasure and imaginative enlargement to the children to whom it is given. 





PortER LANDER MaAcCLINTOCK. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


School of Education. 


Language Lessons from Literature. By Avice WoopwortH COooLey assisted 
by W. EF. Wesster. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903 
Book I, pp. xv. 200; Book II, pp. xxx, 389. Appendix, pp. 26. 
fur evolution of the language book would make a most interesting subject 

for study. Ever since the revolt against formal English grammar in the ele 

mentary school, so-called language books have appeared and disappeared at fre- 


quent intervals. They have disappeared because no one seemed to have the 





» to write a book on language that should frankly be what its name implied. 
Most of the books that have been written have contained too much grammar 
thinly disguised as language lessons, the facts of language in them being smothered 
under pages of examples of detached sentences selected chiefly for their ethical 
value. Recently, however, a few good language books have been published — books 
which, like these of Mrs. Cooley’s are destined to crowd the introduction of a 
text-book in formal English grammar up into the last year of the elementary 
school. e 

Mrs. Cooley’s reasons for writing her books are clearly and convincingly 
given in the preface to Book I and she has actually written the books that her 
preface leads one to expect. There is no indefiniteness of aim either in stating 
her convictions, or in developing her methods. 

Che first lesson is admirably selected to hold the interest of the child. It 
is a delightful lesson on one of Murillo’s inimitable pictures of children and is 
handled most skilfully. This is followed by poems, and stories in prose, that the 
child may realize that thought may be expressed either by brush or pen — by 
picture, poetry, or prose. By means of the story the idea of the sentence is 
developed: then the paragraph. Before Book I is finished, if the teacher has 
caught the spirit of Mrs. Cooley’s book, the child has become acquainted with 


fine literature. and has also been made familiar with correct forms, and 





usage in simple [English construction. 
The plan of the first bock is continued in the second. The selections are 
idmirable and show not only a fine appreciation of literary values, but also a 


hetic knowledge ot what will go straight to the heart of a child. Through- 





out both books great attention is given to content as well as form, and nowhere is 





or energy wasted on that which is,immaterial or uninteresting. Indeed, the 
books stand for discriminating and exquisitely sympathetic work. The atmos- 
phere of the books is wholesome and invigorating, and every lesson is full of 
suggestion. Mrs. Cooley makes much of the voice of the teacher by frequently 


isking her to lend the beauty of her voice “to the rhym of the poet.” When 





the development of a lesson a fact about language is needed, it is given simply 


and concisely. The child is even asked to stop and learn a rule, if that rule will 


help him in applying the principle involved. The entire presentation of subject 
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atter is sim nd natural, and appeals to one’s sense of the eternal fitness of 
things. Che pplementary lessons in Book II give valuable practice in the 





correct use of words commonly misused and there are many exercises to 
icquiring a good vocabulary. 


No class of pupils can be guided through these two books without aecqu 





fiuency in the use of English, and a habit of discriminating 


good degree o 





observation. ‘These books are an excellent preparation for the training in 





fiorded by the study of formal English grammar. 





Lucia JOuUNSTON 


fiistory for Graded and L 





trict Schools. By Ettwoop WapswortH Kemp, 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. 537. $1. 
I . é 


[ue subject of general history is presented to children in a comprehensive 
unner in this book of 537 pages. Beginning with the primitive Aryan and 
running through the general racial movement, the story ends with the develop- 
ent of the United States on the American continent. 
[he work is divided into eight grade periods, the primary outlines being 
suggestions for the teacher. The style is pleasant, and the young reader is led 
through Egypt, Israel, Greece, Rome, and modern Europe by easy stages. The 


full swing of action running through the stories of the ancient nations will catch 





ind hold the attention of any child of elementary-school age. 

Commencing with the fifth grade, the pupil is given a course in the causes 
hat have produced modern civilization. Among the causes enumerated, one, 
the Reformation, leads the author into an exhaustive discussion of the religious 
questions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as well as into an analysis 


: 1] 
it th ] 


the monastic life of all the Christian ages. It is an open question as to 





whether any child of the fi e is prepared to understand or to feel an 








rest i1 merits of the Lutheran contest with papal authority in the six- 
teenth century, when told in detail. While the wisdom of a discussion of this 
in -d subjects in a class of high-school or college students, alive to the 


side influences of home training, may be granted, the passivity and helplessness of 
the child of eleven or twelve vears should shield him from the religious bias of 
the teacher. 


The subject, leutonic self-government, is an abstraction to a pupil of the 





le. Charters, bills, and petitions do not appeal to his desire for action. 
fhe movement of the early grades is lacking in the latter part, while generaliza- 
tions and deductions are supplied. 


[he history work of the elementary school should give the child the story of 
nd lead him to make his own deductions in the fulness of more mature 


] 1 mM y 
development. 


Mary A. Crowe. 














